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When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please stute that 
saw them adve The New-Eng or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


Chorus, Anthem, and Glee Books. 


Musical Societies this Winter will Use 


THE GEM GLEANER, 


By J. M. Cuapwicx, is especially for Choirs, heaving 
Ae more than one good Anthem or Motet for each Sun- 
day of the year. Just published, Music by Dr. Munger, 
J. M, Chadwick, and other favorite composers. good 
book for the easy practice of Societies. $1.00; or $9.00 


per dozen. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK, 


By L. O. Emerson, has an admirable collection of Sacred 
Choruses, and an equally large nymber of Secular Choruses 
and Glees. Allis of the best quality. A first-class Society 
book. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


PERKINS’ GLEE & CHORUS BOOK, 
By H. S. Perxins, has 26 Glees and 6 Sacred Choruses, 


all of the best, and many unusually attractive. A first-class 
Society book. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


CHORUS CHOIR, 


By E. Tovarem has 7 fine Anthems and Choruses, and 
as Chants, Te Deums, &c. First-class Chorus-Choir k. 
$15 per dozen. 


THE AMERICAN GLEE BOOK, 


By W. O. Perxins, is a true Glee Book, with the best and 
most entertaining compositions from i g to end. 
$1.50; Or $23.50 per dozen. 
Mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington St., BOSTON. 


‘RIDPATH’S 
U.S HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to-send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


School of Vocal Physiology. 
Term opens Oct, 16. Class and private instruction. 
Lisping, Stammering, and other defects of speech corretied 
Lessons in Bell’s Phonetic, or Universal Alphabet. For in- 
formation, address Atex. GraHam or L. ALonzo 
ButTermE tp, 7A Beacon St., Boston, Mass., School of 
Oratery Rooms. 139m 


76 SCHOOL REGISTER} 


Eighty pages, 21x35 cm. Spaces multiples of millims. 
Printed heads for Punctuality, Regularity, Deportmeut, Ex- 
amination, Summary, Remarks, &c. 

137 tf McRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


{ PROGRESSIOMETRE } 


A scientific measurer of improvement, for awarding regu- 
larly, scheol honors, privileges, prizes, —for iamprove- 
ment, not for rank attained. Gives equal chance to every 
grade of ability, stimulates all, and wonderfully aids disci- 
Price 50 cts. Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. Orders 

y mail promptly filled. UVENIR Pus.iisHiInG Co, 9 
Bible House, Mew Vork. 136 tf 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


Qutnes forthe Study ofthe English Classics 


ASERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED 
10 THE JOURNAL BY A. F, BLAISDELL. 


I, Il. Goldsmith (2 articles) ; Jan. 1g, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
Il, Gray; Nov. 23, 1876. 
IV., V. shakespeare (2 articles); Dec. 23, 1876, and 
reb. 8, 1877. be 
VI. Addi : March 
uly 
X. Text-Books in English Literature; Aug. 
30, 1877. 
XI. Bacon; le 
Outlines of the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice”; Oct. 25, 1877. 

A few numbers of Tu Journat, containing these articles, 
can be had at our office. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 for 
the series, Semt postpaid on receipt of price. 

A T. W. BICKNELL, 


46 Hawley St. Boston. 1857. Send for Mutwal Plan and A pplication Form, 


T, COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Priocipals and Assistants, Goop Tsacuers for 
any department, with —-. Send stamp for application 

SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without charge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen copy. 

The U. 8. School and Coll a guide 
for those having children to sauaiey~abees information of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of 1 
3c stamps. To all others, 50 cts. 

COTES WORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Charts, 
aterial, &c., &c., 
115 22 30 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpureys, while continuing to read with grivate 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with personal tuition during the ensuing year. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rergrences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; 

F. Bowen; Professor Lane; Uaioe University.) : 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
at a distance, in Greek a atin Composition, Philology 
and criticism by correspondence. . 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.””"—[ Prof. Goodwin's Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 11622 


- SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION, 


For acquiring the Art of Reading and Speaking, 
By S. S. HAMILL, A.M., 


Professor of Elocution, English Literature. and Rhetoric, 
lilinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

PUBLISHED BY 
NELSON & PHILIUIPS, 
805 Broapway, Nsw York. 

Prof. S. S. Hamill’s exercises for the voice 
and inculcating its right tone, cannot, I think. be su M4 
Anvrew D. Wuirts, LL.D., Prest. Cornell Univ. 

“ Prof. Hamill has given us the most valuable matter, with 
a better classification than we have seen.’’—CA. Union. 

“« The arrangement of the book is simple and easily under- 
stood, the discussion clear, comprehensive, and logical. It 
is by far the ablest k yet presented to the public on this 
important subject. It Should be in the hands of every teacher 
and professional man.’’—A m. Four. of Ed. 342 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M., 


Professor ef Oratory at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 

GESTURE. ‘Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


and Charts. 

READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. (1) 
Dickens as Reaper, Artist, AnD Actor; with 
lustrative Readings. (2) THz ART oF Expression IN 
Oratory, READING, AND ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
ils in Elocuiion. ddress : 

Sr. James BOSTON. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


For oar Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
vanced Stu ats.” Two departments. The Course in El- 
ocution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Action, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The Literary 
Course iticludes Conversation, Analysis of Language, His- 
tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Composition, Criticism, 
Oratory. May be pursued together or separately. Char- 
tered 1875. Grants diplomas. Winter Term opens Dec 3. 
Send for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M., Prest. 


° E LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Seni 
octs. forit. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
R K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St. Baston. Mass. 


WALTE 


Defective Speech. C. S. Co.sy, 


j ‘ i Id St., Bost: Re: J. 
E locu tl ON. W. of School of 


LY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union So. 


—— 


TUFTS COLLEG 


Three courses of study are offered :— 

I. The usual A cademic course. 

Il. The PAdosophical course, wherein the Modern Lan- 
fuages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

III. The Engineering Course of three years, leading to the 
degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 
by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 
oy students by scholarships and gratuities. 

ddress Prov. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


hree| SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


2A Beacon Street, Boston. 


HENESS’S METHOD. 
The GERMAN DEPARTMENT, and Coxtogium 
Latinum will reopen October ist. 
1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset 8t., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a th h pre 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Soools. 


Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on appli- 
cation. (102 tf) W. N. EAYR 


DRAWIN G INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on paphgetion. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN co., 
122 22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL addres E. TOURJEE, 
120 BOREAD. ic Hall, 


"The Nabob. 


By A. DAUDET, 
Author of Sidonie” and “ Jack.” 


“JACK is another remarkable novel by the 
author of SIDONIE. The same truth and 
beauty characterize it, distinguishing it fron 
the conventional type of French novel. . . . 
This is the merest outline of a picture the 
power and beauty of which depend on color- 
ing which can not be transferred from the 
original canvass, to such a paragraph as this.” 

— Harper's Magazine, 

These powerful books may be had of all 

Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Prof. Tyndall’s mew collection of Electric Instruments for 
Schools and private students. 

Complete »ete,consisting of Instruments and Material ; 
price $55. Tyndall's anual; price $1.00. De- 
scriptive Price-.ists free on application. 

CURT W. MEYER, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Electro-Medical, Optical, 
and Scientific Instruments, 
14 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


ENRY CAREY BAIRD and CO. 
810 Walnut St., PHILA. 


Carey's Manual of Social Science...........$ 2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law ......-- 
Carey’s Principles of Social Science. 3 vols.. 10 00 
Smith's Manuxl of Political Economy...... 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science............- 2,00 
ilsun’s Political Economy ......--.------ ++ 1.50 
Mil’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


Cau rion.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every pen 
is stamped Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, sent 
by mail on receipt uf 25 cents. 

PERRY & CO., London. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


Decembi Atlantic. 
Now Ready, and sale everywhere. 


The December ATLanric closes the twentieth year of the 
magazine, and is an extremely readable and attractive num- 
ber. Among its varied contents may be named an interest- 
ing article entitled Can Herculaneum be Exca- 
vated? by ROBERT A. McLEOD; a paper on 
Washington Society ; the conclusion of MR. BE N- 
JAMIN’S account of Portugal and the Portu- 
quese ; the first instalment of Detmold : A Romance, 
the new serial by W. H. BISHOP; an instructive 
article on Modern Shoemaking; the third chapter 
of Rambling Notes of an Idle Excursion, by 
MARK TWAIN; an account of The San Fran- 
cisco Vigilance Committee, by THOMAS G. 
CARY; Wapentake, a graceful tribute to Alfred Ten- 
nyson, by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW; the 
eighth paper on Crude and Curious Inventions, by 
E. H. KNIGHT ; a short story, What They Said, 
by MARY A. KING; a critical paper on Three 
Boston Painters; and a curious suggestion, How to 
Change the North American Climate, by N. 8. 
SHALER. The Contributors’ Club is bright and 
interesting; and under Recent Literature the latest 
holiday buoks are reviewed. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1878 


WILL PRESENT 


SERIAL STORIES by W. H. Bisnor, Hewry James, 
Ja, and W. D. Howsits. 


SHORT STORIES by T. B. Atpricn, Rose Terry 
Cooxs, Constance F. Woo.son, J. W. DeForast, 
and other favorite writers. 


SKETCHES AND ESSAYS by Marx Twain and 
Cuas. Duptay WARNER. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FOREIGN LIFE AND 
VEL by W. W. Story, T. B. Avpricn, and C. E. 
ORTON. 


STUDIES FROM FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENG- 
LISH BOOKS by Hanry Jamas, W. D. Hows 
Harriet W. Praston, and others. 


POEMS by Wuittisr, LonGratiow, and Ho_mes. 


MATTERS OF ARTISTIC AND MUSICAL IN- 
TEREST. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, universally popular. 
THE ATLANTIC PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER, 
a companion to the life-size portraits of BRYANT and 

LONGFELLOW. 

Terms oF THE ATLANTIC.—Single numbers, 35 cents. 
Vearly subscription, $4.00, postage free ; with life-size por- 
trait of Whittier, Bryant, or Longfellow, $5.00; with two 
portraits, $6.00; with all three portraits, $7.00. 

SPECIAL OF FER.—The November and Decem- 
ber numbers of Tus ATLANTIC, Containing poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow, and the commencement of Mr. 
Bishop's new serial story, *‘ Detmold,” will be mailed free 
to all new snbscribers to Tus ATLANTIC for 1878 who 
remit their subscriptions to the Publishers before Dec. 15. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money-order, 
draft on New York or Boston, or registered letter, to H. O. 
Houcuton & Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

H. O. HOUGHTON AND CO., BOSTON. ; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms, and direc- 
tions for use, send to Sole ietors, N. ¥Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE OO., 19: Fulten St, N. Y. 134(1) 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD, UNRIVALED 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Permanent BLACK Writing Ink. 


Also, Copying & Colored Inks, Writing-Fiuids, &o. 


(133 e M) 111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 
Used in the best Pri Schools in 


ANNIE E. WAL T, w Springhiold Ss 
on. or THompson, Brown & Hawley Street. 
ANTED —A young lady, well qualified, desires a 
situation as Governess in a family, to teach young 
children. Best of references. Address Miss A. B. J., Box 
235, Boston, Mass. 1446 


$1 A DAY at home. Agents wanted. and terms 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, 8 
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EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Departments. Address |” | 
“Amer. Educational Union,” 131 Broadway, New- - 
q 


‘USEFUL PRESENTS. 


and CIRLSS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints line; $3, 
Stines ; $5 ,5 lines. PRINT- 
ING PRE ss and outfit for 

prints 26 239% in. 
Go « co, 


Do’ Your Own 


NO EXPENSE, cxeept for ink and paper, 

procuring GOLDING OFFI. VAL PRES ss = >» 
outst for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Cireu- 
lars.ctc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from Siup 3 


Se. ati ted Catal 
GOLDING & CO. iti Boston. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


AL 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


“BULLOCK & crensHaw, IN, H. EDGERTON, 924 Chestant St, Phila 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Established in 


Superior Bells of Copper pee rx mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings. for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tirr, 102 


2d St., Cincinnati. 


at home.” — 


“We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
life and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 
countries, =~ ey an produce the same with equal merit 

FRANT. 


directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, and a constant outflow of the foul air next . Itis 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Blectric Machines, $25 —_, giving 
5 inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
Large cloth- bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—J have no partner in business. 


Michigan School Furniture Company, 


. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Stlanfs. of School, Church, Hall, and Office furniture, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


We also deal in School Bells, arg Bells, School Record and Order Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 
Numeral Frames, jocks, Ink-wells; the best and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 
Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, eon and school Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 
Liquid Slating kept constantly on hand. All orders promptly attended to. Correspondence solici 


De yee nant a and Carton Ventilating School Heater. 


school.room? If so, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the “ Carton” is - according to 


the best and most ool-heater made. Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 
We are grat‘fied with our tantly-increasing trade, and promise our customers every attention in our power. 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds, 
pue ‘pesedey ‘peyoduy 


sole Agent for Schroeder's Educational Models, and 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction guaranteed. | Canadian School S (M) 
117 


Send for Catalogue. 


If your Stationer cannut supply you, we will ena vy mail 
One Drawine Case, containing Seven Drawinc Pencits 
of different grades; or Dozen, assorted grades. ExTRa 
Rowwp on the receipt of Firry (currency 
or postage-stamps) If they do not prove wry, return 
them, and the money will be refunded. 144m 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


‘THE BEST INVENTION EVER MADE TO PREVENT noise 1x 
the ScHoo1-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk 
Covers: prevents not only all noise, bit preserves carpets, 
base-boards, walls, etc :—easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and ail furniture resting on the floor Address, for terms, 
P. W. PRATT, The Elastic Chair-Tip Comp.ny, 
Abington Centre. Masa. 142 2z 


com WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

With Thir:y Changes of Posi!ion 

Patiot, Library, Chair, » 

Crib, Bed or Lounge, Con- 

beauty, lightne =», 

siraplicity, and 


thing to 


to. Geeds shi 
any C.0. 
for “Iliastrated 
Quote Yourmal of Ed. 


READING PORITION, 
THE WILSOM ADIUS, MPG. C0., 661 B'dway. N. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Graines’s Chemical Alphabet, 


SECURED BY LETTERS-PATENT. 


The accompanying Cut represents 
this valuable aid to instruct- 
ors in Chemistry. 


} By its use ‘‘ object-teaching”’ is applied to 
| the more abstruse principles of this important 
| branch, and fixes them indelibly in the memory. 
|The subject is at once invested with a new 
charm, hitherto unattainable, and becomes one 
of the most popular, as it is already one of the 
most useful, in the curriculum of the school. The 
price per box, which, with its 100 cubes, is a 
laboratory in itself, is only Fifteen Dollars 
Samples may be seen at Locxwoop, Brooxs 
& Co.’s, 381 Washington Street, Boston, or at 
the Office of N. E. Journat or Epucation. 
Applications for our Descriptive Circular, 
containing the opinions of distinguished edu- 
cators, as well as ali orders for the apparatus 
itself, should be addressed to the undersigned, 
S. M. GAINES, 
102 Austin St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


THE MARKS 
Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


(Parewtep Fes. 1, 1876,) 
A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 


Lounge, Bed, and Child's Crib co ned in one, 


AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 
DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT /RON; 
EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Circulars and Price List free, on application to the is 
Marks Adjustable Folding Chair Co. (Lim) (ii 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 

Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout ; shocks 
— permeates and vit 
the entire 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chroni¢ 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians i in Europe and America. Send for Pani. 
phlet and Testitnonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what pa BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, Thisis the only y Electro. Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


Pe) 


E. 8. RITOHIE é& SONS, BISTO, KASS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all A tus for the practical ill 
ton of the PHYSICAL SOLENOES! 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from al] parts of the country. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E. S. Rrrewre & Sons have been appointed a ae by 
Browning, Kaenig and J. Du 
makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E A —s 
and Carl Soe, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
hools and Col 


orders from Sc to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturer? Prices. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A tus, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on tion, ( writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


PIERCE’S STANDARD LETTER-FILE & BINDER, 


THE BEST, 
Handiest ana Cheapest Thing in the Market, 


For the Temporary Keeping or the Perma- 
nent Binding of Letters, Bills, Invoices, 
Statements, Price-lists, Circulers, Plans, 
Drawings, Music, Illustrated Papers,— 
Compositions, Drawings, Examination 
Papers, and various other School uses. 
ONE GREAT ADVANTAGE of this over other Rinders 
is the ease with which any paper can be removed from the 
file, and replaced without damage or mutilation. 


Its value is attested by! hundreds of business men, school 
officers, and teachers, The Committee of Boston 


sanction its use by their orders. 
Address ADAMS & ALEXANDER, 
143 38 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


THE KINGDOM 
Mother Goose. 


A New Fairy Play. 


With Fun for Old and Young. 
A specialty for Schools and Parlor 
Entertainments. 

Price 50 ont! All orders postpaid. 


Address 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, MELROSE, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public Schools. 


Published in Sheet-Form. 


MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
133) Box 231, Meurosz, Mass. 


AX: 
The . “EA LAGE, &c. 
Best Known. 1824. 


name, 16 cents. Scroll, h name, 10 


For dreulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
135 0 316 Broadway, New Yor}. 


Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, apt alike, with 
25 JT. REED & CO, Nassav, N.Y, 


cents, "SEO 
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IN THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


BOSTON, 1677. 


She came and stood in the Old South Church, 
A wonder and a sign, 

With the look the old-time sibyls wore, 
Half crazed and half divine. 


Save the mournful sackcloth about her wound, 
Unclothed as the primal mother, 

With limbs that trembled and eyes that burned 
With a fire she dared not smother. 


Loose on her shoulders fell her hair, 
With sprinkled ashes gray: 

She re in the broad aisle, strange and weird 
As a soul at the judgment-day! 


And the minister paused in his sermon’s midst, 
And the people held their breath ; 

For these were the words the maiden spoke 
Through lips as pale as death: 


* Repent, repent! ere the Lord shall speak 
In thunder and breaking seals! 
Let all men worship Him in the way 
That His light within reveals, 


“ Thus saith the Lord! With equal feet 
All men my courts shall tread; 
And priest and ruler no more shall eat 
My people up like bread!” 


She shook the dust from her naked feet, 
And her sackcloth closer drew ; 

And into the porch of the awe-hushed church 
She passed like a ghost from view. 


They whipped her away at the tail o’ the cart, 
(Small Rene to the angry town !) 

But the words she uttered that day, nor fire 
Could burn nor water drown, 


To-day the aisles of the ancient church 
By equal feet are trod; 

And the bell that swings in its belfry rings 
Freedom to worship God, 


And now, whenever a wrong is done, 
It thrills the conscious walls ; 

The stone from the basement cries aloud, 
And the beam from the timber calls. 


There are steeple-houses on every hand, 
And pulpits that bless and ban ; 

And the Lord will not grudge the single church 
That is set apart for man. 


For in two commandments are all the law 
And the prophets under the sun, 

And the first is last, and the lastis first, 
And the twain are verily ones 


So, long as Boston shall Boston be, 


And her bay tides rise and fall, 
Shall Freedom stand in the Old South Church 


And plead for ights of all! 
— The Allantic. 


-Public Opinion. 


— We may learn something from the Swedes. It is 
Said they provide schools in which neglected children 
are taught. An English traveler noticing this fact, in- 


swer was, “Yes; they are costly, but not dear. We 
Swedes are not rich enough to let a child grow up in 
ignorance, misery, and crime, to become a scourge to 
society as well as a disgrace to himself.” This is a 
doctrine that the favorers of compulsory education may 
use with telling effect.—Zducational Monthly, Ohio. 

— You can never make too great efforts to accustom 
children to be sincere ; without sincerity, a good educa- 
tion for them will be impossible. For how can you 
guide with intelligence and success him whom you do 
not know? And how can you know him. who is guilty 
of lying ?—L’ Avvenire della Scuola, Naples, /taly. 

— Is it fair to judge in any manner of the efficiency 
and professional spirit of a body of teachers by the 
number of periodicals and books they read? Can 
much be expected of the teachers of a county or city, 
not one of whose names is to be found on the list of 
subscribers for any paper or magazine published in 
their interest? What must be thought of a superintend- 
ent of schools who is satisfied to allow the teachers in 
his jurisdiction to totally neglect all professional read- 
ing? What can he expect of them? Is improvement 
in the schools possible? Let some of our Pennsylvania 
superintendents inquire how many educational papers 
and magazines are taken by the teachers to whom they 


give certificates. Let them also find how many books 
they have read, and what books they are reading now. 
If they do not discover some facts that will astonish 
them, our statistics are at fault.— Penna. School Fournal. 


— But it has been for a long time a just complaint 
by those Philadelphia parents who desired to give their 
daughters higher education than the best schools here 
supply, that while their sons need but cross Chestnut- 
street bridge to profit by the magnificent advantages of 
the University of Pennsylvania, they must banish their 
daughters to the exile of Vassar and Wellesley Colleges 
for women, or to Ithaca and Ann Arbor for the broader 
privileges of the University training. This need the 
University of Virginia meets in the current announce- 
ment of the Board of Trustees. It has quietly tried the 
experiment already on a small scale. Some women stu- 
dents who worked in Prof. Genth’s laboratory last winter 
acquitted themselves well, their work comparing favor- 
ably with those of the boys, and their presence proving 
by no means to be a disturbing element,—rather a reg- 
ulating one, in fact. The University classes in Har- 
mony and the Science of Music, in the afternoons, for 
two years, have been attended by both men and women 
students. Thus the “ making haste slowly” of the old 
institution has proved the wisdom of the step.—/Azd/a. 
Ledger. 

— It was an item announcing the death of an actress : 
not in a religious newspaper, we may add, but in the 
special despatches of a great daily. And it closed with 
the statement that “her private character was irre- 
proachable.” Fancy such a remark appended to the 
obituary notice of a lady who was eminent as a writer, 
or teacher, or artist. It looks as if religious people 
were not alone in the notion that the presumption is 
not in favor of the purity of the atmosphere around 
theatres.—S. S. Zimes, Phila. 

— The report of the high-school committee of Bos- 
ton will be awaited with great interest by every friend 
of higher education for women,—that is, by a very large 
portion of this community. That some provision for 
the classical training of girls will be made, cannot be 
doubted ; but, apart from the old training-school, we 


quired whether the schools were not costly. The an- 


cannot think it will be found practicable to give girls 


the opportunities they seek, and ought to have, If it 
could be done by the establishment of a new Latin 
school, it would involve expenditures which would im- 
peril all classical education at the public charge. On 
the other hand, the establishment of classes for girls, 
with the same course of study as the Latin-school boys 
pursue, and finder the same masters, is simple, econom- 


ical, and satisfactory, It is precisely what is asked for, 
and is a far less radical measure than was the first ad- 
mission of girls to equal privileges in the primary and 
grammar schools, one hundred and ninety-three years 
after the free schooling of Boston boys began.—Adver- 
tiser, Boston. 


— There can be no serious objections to the presence 
of children of both sexes in elementary schools for the 
most obvious reasons. But the reasons are as obvious, 
in my judgment, why boys and girls from the ages of 
fourteen to eighteen should not recite in the same class- 
rooms, nor meet in the same study-hall, nor encounter 
one another in the same passages of a large public 
school. First of all, the natural feelings of rightly- 
trained boys and girls are offended by social intercourse 
of this sort, so frequent, so free, and so unceremonious. 
I cannot assent to the reasonings of those who contend 
that the most effective precaution against these dangers 
is found in familiar intercourse of boys and girls, or in 


the excitements of intellectual activity and the inciden- 
tal restraints on each other's weaknesses which common 
pursuits and ambitions involve. We may argue that 
these consequences will follow, because we think they 
ought to, but nature is stronger than our theories.— 
President Porter, of Yale. 


— Only one course remains if we would save the 
great republic from being wrecked on the rocks toward 
which we are steadily drifting; we must do the best 
that in us lies, to make our citizens so intelligent and so 
upright that they may be fully competent to exercise 
wisely and honestly the rights that have been granted 
them. This work must be done mainly in the schools 
of the State. On them has been laid the responsibility 
of training the children of the nation for the high duties 
of American citizenship, That they may do their work, 
they must be schools of virtue as well as of intelligence, 
must they not? Is not the modern theory that our 


public schools must be schools of intelligence only, and 
that they have nothing to do with-virtue and morality, 
full of danger to the nation? Cana Republican gov- 
ernment, one of whose pillars is the integrity of its cit- 
izens, afford to take no measures to secure a citizen- 
ship of that character without which it cannot exist ?— 
United Presbyterian. ‘ 


Enfranchised Ignorance at the South. 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 


Suppose that there should be called into existence in 
the Eastern and Middle States a million voters unable 
to read. We should all feel that the press and plat- 
form ought to call attention to the mischief of so large 
a mass of enfranchised ignorance. Were the Western 
States suddenly saddled with a million voters, all illit- 
erate, their vigor would bestir itself, no doubt, to shake 
off the incubus. But, the Southern States have had 
brought into their borders lately, by an act of our gen- 
eral government, one million voters unable to read. 
The population of the territory which we call the South 
is slightly larger than that of the Eastern and Middle 


States, or than that of the section which. we call the 
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West. How shall uneducated suffrage be managed in 
the South? Whether you approve of the policy of the 
Chief Executive of this nation or not, it is one of pacifi- 
cation. We put the flat side of the sword on the neck 
of the South for a while, after the keen edge had caused 
her to surrender. We kept the flat edge of the bay- 
onet and of the sword on her neck in order to secure 
peace at elections; peace for the freedman’s lonely 
school on the edge of the Dismal Swamp ; peace for 
all unarmed men at night ; and we did not always se- 
cure what we wished. But now the flat side of the 
bayonet and of the sword has been taken off. 

There is no method of managing enfranchised ig- 
norance at the South, except by educating the freed- 
men. We are, I think, altogether too torpid over the 
prospect of the future of the colored race. I am not 
an alarmist ; but it would be a felicity if this audience 
could assemble in imagination in some freedman’s sol- 
itary school-house in the Florida everglades, or under 
the moss-hung pines of the Carolinas and Mississippi, 
and meditate there a moment on the duties of the 
North toward uneducated voters created by its own act. 
Once in personal contact with the South, we find a 
strange land, fat, semi-tropical, in places capable of 
great wealth, but many old plantations are covered with 
weeds. If the Confederate soldiers in their graves 
could come back, they would find not a few of their 
old homes unrecognizable. Capital was greatly cen- 
tralized by slavery, and now it is being decentralized. 
The only prosperous portions of the new South are the 
regions where men have started small farms and oper- 
ate them upon the principle that machinery is to be used 
and labor paid for. In cases where small farms have 
decentralized capital, prosperity is slowly returning to 
the Gulf States. Even in those quarters of the South 
where free labor is thus tardily acquiring honor, the 
negro is in debt. He is paid for his labor, but he is in 
debt at the country store. It was lately my fortune to 
converse painstakingly with one of the foremost men in 
Washington, an authority exceptionally well acquainted 
in the South, and he said that these debts at the corner 
groceries were carefully fostered. The freedman does 
not easily buy land in the South. The citizen who was 
lately a slave is paid very little for his labor, and falis 
into debt. He cannot leave the farm on which he lives 
unless his debts are canceled. It is the scheme of 
many an old master that these debts shall not be too 
swiftly paid. Put your ear to the ground in some of 
the best society in the Middle States, and you will find 
not a little tremor there from the fear that a time may 
come, within fifty years, when a large part of the black 
race will fall into the bondage of the Mexican peons, 
held in a kind of qualified bondage for debt. If you 
do not anticipate trouble from that source, it is yet cer- 
tain that many do ; and I cannot undertake to assert, 
at this distance from the scene, that there is not a threat 
in that cloud that lies along the Southern horizon. 

But there are much blacker clouds there. A strange 
land this, over the mellow acres of which we gaze from 
the windows of our freedman’s school-house. Twenty-five 
and five-tenths per cent. of the population of the South, 
over ten years of age, cannotread. Thirteen millions are 
here, and a quarter of them need to use the spelling- 
book yet. I speak with all sympathy for a section of 
our nation that has exhibited great bravery, and is cer- 
tainly able to educate its citizens if it has the will to 
do so. But it has not had that will. At this moment, 
it is true that my native State of New York spends 
more for education than all the South. If your unedu- 
cated freedmen were as well educated as the average 
Southern white man, they would not be well enough 
educated to take care of themselves and become intel- 
ligent voters. Thirty-nine per cent. of the voters of 

the South cannot read the names of the candidates 
printed on their ballots. Three and eight-tenths per 
cent. of the Middle States and New England are illiter- 
ate,—that is of the population over ten years of age,— 
that percentage cannot read. Three and four-tenths 


per cent. only of the Western States are illiterate. I 
whisper this in Boston ; we are behind the upper part 
of the Mississippi valley. In Alabama fifty-three per cent. 
of the voters are illiterate ; even in Kentucky twenty- 
eight per cent. are illiterate ; in Maryland, twenty-two ; 
in Delaware, twenty-four. Of the 2,000,000 illiterate 
voters in the United States, 1,700,000 are in the South- 
ern States, which elect 32 of the 74 senators and 109 
of the 292 representatives in Congress. 

Here is a mass of uneducated suffrage, and who is 
exploiting it? Look at the negro in his school-house. 
Behind him is his master, to whom he is in debt, and 
on the other side of him is a strange figure in American 
politics, not often seen in our land, but one that has 
been potent in the politics of other lands. This histo- 
ric form wears pontifical robes. I open authentic doc- 
uments concerning the condition of the freedmen, and 
find them resolving the other day, in a grave public 
assembly at Macon: “That this meeting appoint a 
committee to wait upon the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gross, who 
is now in this city, to obtain his views as to the educa- 
tional policy of the Catholic church in regard to the col- 
ored people of the South, and to ascertain to what extent 
we may look to that organization for assistance in the 
work of educating our children.” Other documents 
assure us that from Baltimore there has lately been 
projected a great aggressive campaign upon the South. 
New schools for colored children are to be immediately 
opened, ten in Georgia, fifteen in Alabama, twenty-five 
in Louisiana. These Romish schools will offer board 
and tuition free to colored young men and women. If 
the uneducated suffrage of North and South in one 
mass is ever to be exploited by a single hand on the 
Tiber, a serious hour is ahead of us. 

Rolling through the Berkshire hills, a few days since, 
and up the fat valley of the Mohawk to Syracuse, to 
address an audience for the purpose of arousing inter- 
est in the efforts of Protestant free schools in the South, 
I studied on the way the case of the six thousand pu- 
pils of these struggling, heroic institutions at Nashville 
and Atlanta and Talladega and Memphis. So great 
was the contrast of their poverty with the opulence of 
the Connecticut, the Hudson, and the Mohawk valleys 
I glided through, that I found myself growing sick at 
heart as I looked out of the car-windows. Schools for 
freedmen in the South depend yet almost exclusively 
upon the North for their support. No doubt the freed- 
men help themselves as much as they can, but they are 
exceedingly poor. There are men who wish to teach 
their brethren, both in secular things and divine, and 
they are burning pine knots instead of candles, for they 
can not pay for the latter. They wish to go out five, 
ten, fifteen miles into the country, and can not pay their 
railway fares ; and go for any distances under twenty 
miles they walk. Again and again their lonely visits in the 
country-side are subjected to insults from roughs of the 
poor white class. A negro preacher is not a welcome 
guest at a planter’s mansion, It is only yesterday that 
the South had in it armed bands that would not permit 
a negro to vote. Over fifty school-houses, including 
churches used as school-houses, were burned in Mis- 
sissippi. Whole tiers of counties were subjected to 
political terrorism. No doubt the negro has made mis- 
takes. He had a majority in Mississippi, and he did 
not act there like a saint, but very like an uneducated 
black rascal. He did things in his official capacity to 
which I would not have submitted, had I been a white 
citizen in that State; but he acted as it was to have 
been expected that he would; without education, and 
with slavery behind him, In South Carolina, the black 
man has a majority, and he has not acted there like a 
citizen understanding his duties ; but like an unedu- 
cated freedman. He has gone to the wall in Missis- 
sippi, in spite of being in a majority. He will go to the 
wall in South Carolina, in spite of being in a majority 
there. If you would keep him from being pressed to 


flatness against that wall, you myst do so by ringing 
his school and college bells. 
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In the cause of the freedman, the bugles of Gettys- 
burg were once at the front ; the bugles of Antietam, 
the bugles of Lookout Mountain. But to-day in that 
cause, as holy now as ever, the only sounds we hear at 
the front are- confused, half-choked noises of school 
and college bells. You who answered the bugles of 
Antietam, you who answered the roll of the drums in 
the smoke of Lookout Mountain, you who understand 
how many unknown graves there are in the South, will 
you not hear the confused noise of the college bells 
and follow them with righteous and victorious aid, as 
once you followed the bugles ? 


Genius and Poverty. 
BY SARA A. HAMLIN. 


As we turn over the leaves of the great book of the 
past, let us pause a moment to read the names of a few 
of those brave souls who have struggled, fought, and 
conquered, though fettered on all sides by bitter, sting- 
ing poverty. 

Homer, “the blind old man of Scio’s Isle,” went 
begging from door to door, singing the songs that were 
in after years to render his name immortal. It was as 
a charity student that Spenser entered Cambridge. At 
the age of fourteen, Shakespeare is said to have been 
obliged to earn his daily bread. Goldsmith describes 
himself at a certain period of his life as in a garret, 
writing for bread, and expecting to be dunned for a 
milk-score. William Hazlitt once went without food 
for two days. 

Dr. Johnson wrote Rasse/as in a week to defray the 
expenses for his mother’s funeral. Lamb calls Coleridge 
the “ inspired charity-boy.” For thirty-three years 
“Elia” himself was tied to the drudgery of the desk ; 
and yet, through all these years of slavery, his quaint, 
tender humor never fails. Tasso was reduced to the 
extremity of borrowing a crown for a week’s subsistence. 
Having no candle to see to write his verses, he entreats 
his cat to assist him by the lustre of her eyes. Dryden 
spent his last years in poverty, and was obliged to write 
on distasteful subjects for daily support. 

Cervantes, the genius of Spain, was thrown into 
prison for debt ; and here, it is said, the adventures of 
the immortal Don Quixote were first chronicled. It 
seems hard for Sir Walter Scott to be obliged to under- 
take his gigantic task in the evening of his life, that 
should have been spent in peace and quiet; but when 
we read the brilliant Waverly Novels, we feel that 
though the victor sank exhausted, the prize was worthy 
of the sublime sacrifice. Defoe, the author of more 
than two hundred books and pamphlets, died insolvent. 
He thus sums up his checkered career : 


“No man has tasted different fortunes more ; 
And thirteen times.1 have been rich and poor.” 


“‘Salmagundi” and “ Knickerbocker’s New York” were 
written for recreation ; but later im life, failing in busi- 
ness, Washington Irving began to write to live. Jean 
Paul Richter’s life was one long struggle with poverty. 
The great desire of his heart was to see the ocean ; but 
he, the mighty genius, who had written so much and so 
grandly, never. satisfied his longing eyes until there 
rolled before him the ocean of eternity. . 

Had Burns walked the sunny side of fate, we should 
never have had that sweetest of all home pictures, “‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” ; nor could we pluck, save in 
poverty’s rude, uncultivated garden, such a delicate 
wild flower as the “modest, crimson-tipped ” Mountain 
Daisy. 

There is no sadder picture in all literature than Milton, 
deserted in his poverty, old and blind. Yet-the eyes of 
his spirit only see more clearly the glories of that beav- 
tiful lost Paradise thatihe paints,dm such grand colors. 

Despair not, then, O struggling youth! Though in 
thy dwelling abides thé goddess of poverty, cheer up! 
for to her are due all the greatest and most beautiful 
things that are done iff the world. It is she who has 


strengthened the arm to achieve great conquests ; it is” 
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she who has taught such cunning skill to the fingers, 
that, from the cold, dead marble, they have brought 
rich, glowing life; it is she who has filled the brain 
with pictures so divine, melody so wondrous, that all 
the world have paused to look and listen. 


Varieties. 


— People do not lack strength ; they lack will. 

— Men die, but influences live, and there are men 
whose calm efforts for good are so well directed that 
their influence grows in the world after they are gone. 
Other men behold how great is the harvest of their 
lives, while they receive their reward in other worlds 
than this. 

— The following on civil service reform is too good to 
be lost: “ There is an old story of a traveler sitting at 
a Western hotel table. He ordered beefsteak for his 
breakfast, and the waiter presently brought a small 
piece on a large plate. The traveler turned it over, in- 
spected it carefully, then said to the waiter: ‘ Yes, that’s 
the kind ; now goand get me some as soon as you can.’ 
That is what the country is saying to the President. It 
has been looking at the little dish of civil service reform 
he has brought, and it likes it. Now it wants enough for 
a square meal,” —Home Newspaper. 


— In every man there is a poet who dies young.—.S¢. 
Beuve, 

— If you have talents, industry will improve them ; 
if you have moderate abilities, industry will supply the 
deficiencies. Nothing is denied to well-directed labor ; 
nothing is ever obtained without it. 

— What part of the eye is like the rainbow? The 
iris. What part is like the schoolboy? The pupil. 
What part is like the globe? The ball. What part is 
like the top of a chest? The lid. What part is like 
the piece of a whip? The lash. What part is like the 
summit of a hill? The brow. 

— Everybody’s life is like a book. Every day is to 
each one like the leaf of a book. Every thought, and 
word, and act is like the words we read on the page. 
God reads this book of life which each one of us makes. 
Dear little ones, when night comes, ask Him to give 
you light, that you see how you have lived through the 
day, and whether you have put only good things into 
your book of life.—Our Little Ones. 

— A person always meets with a warm reception at a 
hotel. The minute he arrives he is placed on the 
register. 

— Stick to short Saxon words. Do not say a “ resi- 
dence” when you mean a house, or ask “ Where do you 
reside at present?” when you mean “ Where do you 
live now?” Do not ransack your memory for long 
affectations when short words will serve your purpose. 
Say “I have been looking for you,” and not “I have 
been anticipating your arrival.” Don’t say establish- 
ment instead of store or shop, nor speak of purchasing 
instead of buying, nor of disposing of instead of selling, 
nor of perusing instead of reading, nor of procuring in- 
stead of getting, nor of requesting instead of asking, 
nor of intending instead of meaning, nor of attempting 
instead of trying, nor of performing instead of doing, 
nor of remarking instead of saying. These longer 
Latin words have their proper function, of course, and 
are to be used sometimes, but they should not be lugged 
in for the sake of a display of elegant English. Avoid 
hifalutin. Study the style of the Old Testament for a 
model, rather than that of the dime novel. 

— A New Yorker appears to be in a puzzling posi- 
tion, and: asks in reference to it: “ What am I to do? 
1 cannot afford to pay for the education of my child ; 
there is no room for him in the day-school, and he will 
hot be admitted to the night-school, as he is not yet 12 
years of age. Under the compulsory law my child is 
liable to arrest and imprisonment. He does not obey 
the law because there is no school-room for him.” 

— The crown of all crowns has been one of thorns. 

— A two-foot rule: Keep feet dry. 


Girls’ High Schools in Prussia. 


BY JULIA S, TUTWILER. 


NO. Lil. — LIESCHEN IN THE FIRST GRADE. 
[Concluded from last week] 


WHAT SHE LEARNS, AND HOW SHE LEARNS IT. 


Fourth, Writing,—four hours. In this study alone, the 
Germans have condescended to follow an American 
lead. The most popular series of writing-books pro- 
claim prominently on their covers that they are gotten 
up on the “ Amerikanishe Methode.” Therefore, we have 
little to say on this branch of Lieschen’s education. 
We have mentioned, already, in speaking of her arith- 
metic, the horror in which she is taught to hold the 
slightest ink-stain on her fingers. Of course, a blet, 
even the tarnish of a correction, in any one of her 
manuscript-books, is a still greater disgrace. Lieschen 
generally has, in a little box which she carries in her 
satchel, a little pen-knife for erasing blots, or mistakes, 
and sometimes the polished tooth of some animal, with 
which to smooth the paper afterwards. 

Fifth, Meedle-work,—four hours. Assigned work, 
to knit a plain strip, and a stocking. This is the spe- 
cial glory of the schools of Lieschen’s nation. When 
the ancient philosopher was asked, “ What shall we 
teach our boys?” he answered, “Teach them while 
they are children, that which they must do when they are 
men.” The world was wiser then than now, if they fol- 
lowed out this advice. In very many American schools, 
it would be hard to tell, from the curriculum, not only 
whether the pupils are male or female, but also whether 
they were to inhabit this earth, or some other planet ; 
however, things are much better there, in this respect, 
than they were formerly. Lieschen’s teachers will tell 
you that their object in teaching her to make every 
kind of clothing is not so much that she may be able to 
do it hereafter, as to train the two most important of the 
instruments by which human knowledge is acquired and 
used, the hand and the eye. They have also much to 
say about the mental effect produced by the “ soothing 
monotony of stitching,”—the subduing of restlessness 
and nervousness ; the patience and perseverance un- 
consciously learned ; and the unselfishness taught by 
letting Lieschen, at the earliest possible moment, begin 
to prepare, with her own little fingers, Christmas and 
birthday gifts for her home-folks. For six weeks, just 
before Christmas, it is very customary to let the chil- 
dren bring, instead of their assigned work, the Christ- 
mas gift they wish to prepare for the different members 
of their family. These are kept carefully concealed 
from the home folks until their completion, and the 
teacher enters very heartily and earnestly into the 
necessary mystery, and gives advice and assistance, 
often very necessary, to all the little gift-makers, dur- 
ing the sewing-hours before Christmas. 

While speaking of the encouragement given to the 
home-affections of the child, I must mention a beau- 
tiful custom that I have seenin at least one private 
school. The children were taught beautiful verses 
from collections prepared for the purpose, with which 
to greet and surprise their parents, on the morning of 
Easter, Christmas, New Year ; and such little family- 
festivals as the anniversary of the father’s or mother’s 
birthday, marriage-day, the day in which they entered 
their new home, and other such occasions. Valentines, 
so far as I could learn, are entirely unknown in Ger- 
many, as one would suppose, from the many restric- 
tions thrown around the intercourse of young persons 
of different sexes, and the way in which marriages are 
arranged for them by their elders, But they have 
a much prettier custom: the children buy ornamented 
sheets of paper, such as we use for Valentines, and 
with the help of the writing-teacher, inscribe on these, 
in their most beautiful hand-writing, sentiments suita- 
ble to such anniversaries, and place them mysteriously 
beside the cup of the person addressed, before the 
morning kaffée. Sometimes these family-valentines 


are original, and sometimes selected ; some are in 


prose-form, some in verse, which almost every educated 
German writes with tolerable readiness, I must say that 
I admired this custom, and would like to see young 
America coming up at recess to confide to his teacher 
that he desires to write a superfine valentine to his grand- 
mother, for the approaching birthday, and to ask his 
advice and assistance in the composition. The Amer- 
ican mind has so little power of idealizing life, either 
private or public, and such a fondness for a style of wit 
verging closely on buffoonery, which values nothing 
except in so far as it may contribute to a joke, that I 
fear these gracious and graceful household amenities will 
never become naturalized among us. ‘ 

In regard to kneedle-work, I would likeeto repeat 
here the opinion of the experienced matron of a 
lunatic asylum, who states that she regards the practice 
of it as one of the most valuable curative processes 
they can employ. Such evidence of its mental effect 
should have great weight with educators. 

Sixth, and last, comes Gymmnastics,—four hours. Here, 
also, as in all technical and mechanical instruction, 
America is equal to Germany ; though, as the great im- 
pulse to physical education was first given in Germany, 
and had a great physical influence and signification in 
the days of Jahn, and the first Zurn-verein, there is no 
doubt more idealization of such exercises in the Vater- 
land than with us, They can never forget that the 
aim of the first Germans who began in the dark years 
from 1806 to 1813 to cultivate physical strength, was 
the hope of thus being better able to struggle with the 
French boa-constrictor that was crushing out their na- 
tional life and character. German boys have fine, 
grand chorals and glees, written especially for their 
Turn-verein, or gymnastic-clubs ; you can buy a little 
volume filled only with such songs. I have never seen 
any thing of the kind in America, although Muscular 
Christianity and Tom Brown have become so increas- 
ingly popular, 

However, these remarks ‘apply more to Lieschen’s 
brothers than to herself. Lieschen has also physical 
training in the dancing-lessons which she takes at 
home, or at the dancing-master’s. Great pains are 
taken to see that she sits always in the most healthful 
and graceful position, during the school-day. 


New-England Educators. 
BY REV, J. C, STOCKBRIDGE, D. D. 


FOSTAH QUINCY. 

The sketches which the writer has given of some of 
the leading educators of New England, have shown 
that, so far as the colleges are concerned, the profes- 
sion has drawn its best officers, usually, from the ranks 
of the clergy. Perhaps there are obvious reasons why 
this has been the case. No men, in New England at 
least, have taken a deeper interest than the ministers of 
religion, in the cause of education; none have more 
clearly appreciated the connection of this cause with the 
moral and spiritual development of a people. They 
have felt the deep significance of the words which John 
Foster used as the text of his masterly essay on Popular 
Ignorance, “ My people is destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge.” Accordingly, with rare exceptions, the Presi- 
dents of our colleges have been ordained ministers of 
the gospel,—for the most part, men who have had ex- 
perience in parochial work, and have sustained very 
intimate relations to the young, of either sex, in their 
respective parishes. 

From this rule, of almost universal application, Har- 
vard College has deviated more than any other college 
of New England. Four of its presidents, Leverett, 
Quincy, Felton, and Eliot, belong to the laity, It is of 
the second of these distinguished educators, that I pro- 
pose to speak in this article, gleaning from the very full 
biography of his son, Edmund Quincy, Esq., such facts 
as may be of interest to the general reader. 

Boston was the birth-place of Josiah Quincy. He 


was born on the 4th of February, 1772, descending 
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from an ancestry, than which few have a more honor- 
able record in the annals of New-England history. The 
death of his father, when he was not quite three years 
of age, devolved upon his mother, a lady of rare quali- 
ties of mind and heart, the responsibility of caring for 
his early training. One little circumstance shows that 
this judicious mother adopted certain hygienic practices 
from which the mothers of our more modern days would 
perhaps shrink. We are told that she “ caused her son, 
when not more than three years old, to be taken from 
his warm bed, in winter as well as summer, and carried 
down to a cellar kitchen, and there dipped three times 
in a tub of water cold from the pump. She a:so brought 
him up if utter indifference to wet feet,—usually the 
terror of anxious mammas,—in which he used to say 
that he sat more than half the time during his boyhood, 
and without suffering any ill consequences.” 

At the early age of six years, young Quincy was sent 
to the academy at Andover, founded by his grand- 
father, Phillips. He remained here eight years, and at 
the age of fourteen entered Harvard College. Passing 
through the four years’ study with great credit to him- 
self, he was graduated in 1790, with the highest honors 
of his class. On leaving college, he proceeded to Bos- 
ton, where he took up his residence with his mother. 
He commenced at once the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1793. Being a young gentleman 
of what, in those days, was regarded as an ample for- 
tune, he did not seek for an extensive practice in his 
profession. His tastes do not seem to have run in the 
line of the petty details of a lawyer’s practice, but in- 
clined him rather to politics. He was married on the 
8th of June, 1797, to Miss Eliza Susan Martin, and 
made for himself a home circle, which, widening as the 
years passed away, became the center around which the 
affections of a peculiarly strong nature entwined them- 
selves until they were severed by death. He may be 
said now to have entered on manhood’s career. Those 
familiar with the history of these times will remember 
that politics ran high. It is enough to speak of the age 
as the one of the Federalists and the anti-Federalists, 
to remind the reader how great was the excitement. 
Warm in his temperament, and possessing the gift of 
oratory, the young lawyer threw himself, with all the 
earnestness of his nature, into the contests of the day. 
At the spring election, in 1804, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the State Senate; and in November he was 
chosen to represent his district in the Congress of the 
United States. To qualify himself for the new duties 
which he was now called upon to discharge, he entered 
upon a course of study, which led to a thorough, com- 
prehensive acquaintance with American history afid 
politics. He also so perfected himself in the acquisi- 
tion of the French language, that he found no difficulty 
in conversing with foreign ministers, and other celebri- 
ties, with whom he was brought in contact, at Wash- 
ington. 

As it is not the purpose of the writer to dwell on the 
career of Mr Quincy, as a member of Congress, that 
part of his life which is covered by his experience at 
Washington will be very summarily passed over. His 
party was in a helpless minority, and his position was 
one of almost constant antagonism with the govern- 
ment. Practically, he was the leader of the Federal- 
ists, and was watchful of the interests of his friends, 
who gladly accorded to him the responsible position in 
which he was placed. He did what he could, but that 
little was of but slight avail when brought to bear 
against the formidable Democratic opposition he was 

called upon to face. He was bold, courageous, full of 
earnest zeal, and fought a desperate battle with the foes 
of the policy which he felt it to be his duty to advocate. 
* I left Washington on the 4th of March, 1813,” he tells 
us, “ with the feelings of a man quitting Tadmor in the 
Wilderness, ‘ where creeping things had taken posses- 
sion of the palace, and foxes looked cut of the windows,’ 
and sought refuge in home, and in the bosom of my 
family ; with children dear to me as my heart’s blood, 


with a wife wise, faithful, and beloved, with whom it 
was my destiny, by the will of heaven, to pass fifty-three 
years in a felicity attained by few, surpassed by none.” 

We must now pass over no inconsiderable portion of 
the life of Mr Quincy, during which, in more than one 
office, which he most honorably filled, he performed 
excellent service for his fellow citizens. Early in the 
year 1829, by the unanimous vote of the corporation of 
Harvard College, which vote was ratified a few days 
after by a decided majority of the Board of Overseers, 
he was elected president of New England’s most ancient 
seat of learning. It was believed that his rare executive 
abilities would find ample scope for their exercise, in 
looking after what may be called the temporalities of 
the institution ; and the result reached fully justified 
the wisdom of those who had chosen him to be the 
guide of its affairs. Ona the 2d of June, 1829, he was 
inaugurated, and entered at once upon the duties of his 
new office. His singular power, as one well acquainted 
with business, and accustomed to act successfully on 
men, began to exhibit itself at the very outset of his 
administration. “ With the assistance of the other able 
men associated with him in the corporation, he placed 
the finances of the college on a footing of perfect safety ; 
and their condition when he left office was more flour- 
ishing than they had ever been before.” In aiming, 
also, to raise the standard of scholarship, he did not 
forget how much students need, and how gratefully they 
accept, all efforts put forth to cultivate their social 
natures, and bring them into more intimate and friendly 
relations with those who are their teachers and guides. 
If good manners are “ minor morals,” then the students 
of Harvard had presented to them choice opportunities 
to be trained in these, at the Thursday evening levees, 
which were held at the president’s house. The trouble- 
some matter of commons, the satisfactory adjustment of 
the great question, “ What shall we eat, and what shall 
we drink?” he attended to with his wonted wisdom and 
tact. We are told that one day “the commons’ con- 
tractor came to him and complained that the students 
would persist in toasting their bread at the stove, to the 
manifest detriment of the forks employed in that chem- 
ical experiment. He said that it had always been a 
matter of complaint, but that no faculty had yet been 
found equal to the emergency. ‘What did they do 
when you complained ?’ inquired the president. ‘Why, 
they would admonish the offender ; and, in case of a 
repetition of the practice they would suspend or dismiss 
him.’ ‘ But that seems rather a hard measure,’ expos- 
tulated the president ; ‘ pray, do you not have your own 
bread toasted for breakfast in the winter?’ ‘Certainly 
I do,’ returned the contractor, to this argumentum ad 
hominem ; ‘but I can not afford to toast the bread of all 
the college, on my present terms.’ ‘Very good,’ the 
president replied, ‘/oast the bread, and charge the addi- 
tional expense in your bill!’ And so the great toast 
question was settled forever.” 

The daily life of the president of a college is made 
up of a round of duties quite uniform in its character, 
and presenting but little of interest to any others than 
the persons concerned in them. There are those occa- 
sional outbreaks which we take as much for granted 
will occur when three or four hundred young men are 
collected together, as we take it for granted that we 
shali have equinoctial storms, and summer and winter 
tempests. One of these hurricanes took place in 1834, 
on the establishment by President Quincy of a new rule 
“that, where flagrant outrages were committed against 
persons or property, by members of the University, 
within its limits, they should be proceeded against in 
the last resort, like any other citizens, before the courts 
of the commonwealth.” Of course the President lost 
his popularity for a time. The excitement extended 
not only to the ranks of the students, but the outside 
community shared in it. How much he cared for it 
all is manifest by the statement of his biographer, who 
tells us that “every day, newspapers were sent to him, 
with the trenchant passages marked, so that the shaft 
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might not miss of its aim. The perasal of these dia- 
tribes was usually reserved for the tea-table, where 
they were read aloud for the diversion of the family ; and 
they were carefully preserved for the benefit of pos- 
terity, by one of my sisters, in a scrap-book, which is 
destined to be deposited by request of one of my 
father’s honored successors, in the archives of the Col- 
lege, in perpetuam rei memoriam. All his unpopularity 
with the students vanished. An eminent gentleman 
lately told me that he used to look upon my father, at 
that time, ‘as the richest old man that ever lived,’ and 
that ‘ this was the general opinion of the College.’ ” 

During the administration of President Quincy, some 
of the important things which were brought about, 
were the establishment of the Dane Professorship of 
Law, with the appointment of Judge Story to that Pro- 
fessorship ; the erection of Gore Hall, and the build- 
ing of the Astronomical Observatory, The completion 
of the new library building was followed by the mu- 
nificent gift, from different individuals, of more than 
twenty-one thousand dollars, to be used in the pur- 
chase of new books. The new Observatory was built 
in 1843, and by the death of a relative of President 
Quincy, Edward Bromfield Phillips, of the class of 
1845, its wants were largely provided for, by a bequest 
of one hundred thousand dollars. 

When President Quincy accepted the Presidency of 
Harvard College, it was with the understanding that 
he was to continue in office four years. He remained, 
however, for sixteen years, and resigned, as his own vol- 
untary act, the resignation taking effect August 27, 1845. 
President Walker gives his testimony to the success of 
his administration: “I have been led to review with 
some care his administration of the College, and the 
effect of it has been greatly to increase my sense of 
the obligations the College is under to him. Sixteen 
years of more devoted, unremitting, unwearied work in 
the service of a public institution, were never spent by 
mortal man. And when we call to mind the state of 
things at the time of his appointment, it seems to me 
that he will forever be remembered as THE GREAT 
ORGANIZER OF THE UNIVERSITY.” 

The useful life of Mr. Quincy reached far beyond 
the allotted period of human existence. Most remark- 
ably did he retain his faculties, both in body and mind, 
to the very end. On the 3d of June, 1864, he was re- 
moved from Boston, to his beloved country home in 
Quincy: Here, on the first of July, he died, having 
attained the great age of g2 years and five months, 
lacking three days. Taking him all in all, we regard 
Mr. Quincy as one of the most remarkable men that 
New England has produced. As such, we think he will 
be held in all the annals of our future history. 


— The WV. £. Fournal of Education asks : “ Will some 
of our California teachers tell us, in answer to a ques- 
tion asked in Zhe Yournal several weeks since, by what 
process Los Animas, the name of a town in California, 
has become /icket-wire? Rev. Father Young will tell 
us when we ‘give it up,’ but let us hear from California 
first.” In order to save the California teachers and! 
Rev. Father Young trouble, we will say that Zas (not 
Los) Animas, is the mame of a county in Colorado, 
(not California) originally peopled by Mexicans. Its 
signification is “‘The Souls.” A river which flows 
through this county was named Rio Purgatoire, (or Pur- 
gatory), by the Jesuits. This name has very naturally 
been corrupted by the American settlers, and is popu- 
larly called the “ Picket-wire.” The county seat, situ- 
ated on this river, is called the “ Trinidad,” in honor 
of the Trinity Woman's Fournal. 


— The youth who does not look up will look down ; 
and a spirit that does not soar is destined to grovel.— 
Disraeli, 

— Love is such an affection as cannot so properly be 


said to be in the soul, as‘the soul to be in that.—South. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

How many times we hear prominent educators talking of the 
difficulty in regard to “composition writing.” Many successful 
teachers speak of the “ distaste” which pupils have for this im 
portant and interesting stady, and even go so far as to say that 
children have a settled aversion to writing. Even our writers 
take up the cry, and say that “Scholars think it one of the most 
disagreeable of tasks to write a composition,” — vide “ Writing 
Compositions,” in Scholar's Companion. 

This is sof the case, nor has it been my experience,—arid it has 
not been limited. On the contrary, I have found my pupils to be 
fully as much interested in their writing exercises, — I avoid the 
use of the hum-bug-bear term “ composition” (the editor will 
please excuse the coining of the word), as in any other study. 

Neither do I make a hobby of the work, and by the magnetism 
of enthusiasm excite an interest in a subject that would otherwise 
prove “disagreeable.” This cry in regard to children’s dislike tu 
writing is only a variation of the same about geography and gram. 
mar, — studies in which drynese or dullness are now universally 
conceded to be the fault of the teacher, and mof of the study or 
the learners, 

There are many things to be said in favor of this much-abused, 
yet inestimably valuable, because serviceable study, and the proper 
mode of treatment necessary for the cure of the minds of ow 
teachers, and the freeing of their minds from a popular error in 
regard to the manner of presentation, For the present I musi! 
forbear, with one more truth, — the freedom which easy, natural 
writing gives to the imaginative and creative powers of the young 

Red Cloud, Neb., Oct. 27, 1677. = we 

THE TRUE MODE OF MEMORIZING. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

There is a spicy editorial in Titz JourNAL of Nov. 1, headed 
“ Parrot-Like,” The writer is quite out of patience with those 
who descant upon “ rote methods” and dry “memorizing.” His 
impatience, perhaps, has led him to take a rather extreme view in 
the opposite direction. He admits that pupils should understand 
what they study, but still insists that “ something must be learned 
in exact form Jefore it can be mastered in its full sense.” I italicize 
the word “before,” for here the whole question rests. The only 
argument used in favor of this theory, is a comparison of it with 
God's idea of procedure in creating man. He first gave him an 
apprehensible form, and after that breathed into him the breath o! 
life. “So,” says the writer, “in the case of all the more impor. 
tant truths, the pupil must first have the proper formula, and ¢hen 
there may be breathed into it the breath of a living understand 
ing.” Here, I say, is all the argument there is in the article on 
this question, for what follows all relates to that about which there 
can be no dispute, and that is the importance of the pupil’s ac- 
quiring exact formulas as they are given in the books, This must 
be admitted by all good teachers. The only real question is abou: 
the order of procedure in acquiring them. The comparison with 
the order of creation did well for an illustration, but it has but 
little weight as an argument. 

I believe that exact formulas are of the utmost importance in 
any study, but am confident that a sufficient mastery of them is 
attained in the process of acquiring the /u// sense, with such repe- 
titions of the process as all learning requires. Innumerable illus- 
trations might be given of this, in respect to the mode of acquiring 
a knowledge of the most difficult rules in the study of language o1 
mathematics. But I will not occupy space here with illustrations 
I will close this communication by quoting the authority of an em- 
inent educator, Dr. Hill, late president of Harvard College. 1 
find it in an extract copied, some years ago, by the Superintendenis 
of Schools of Boston, in one of his quarterly reports. It is on 
the “True Order of Studies.” My quotation, however, only re 
lates to the mode of teaching any science. Dr, Hill said: 


“ Each study must be begun by presenting its facts to the sense or 
the imagination, and the order of presentation be determined by the 
importance and obviousness of the facts. Then the principles of 
the science must be presented. But the distinguishing mark oi 
teaching on this mode must be its thoroughness and exactness. 
Let the fact be apprehended with precisiow. This is the most im 
Portant aim, lying at the foundation of all education, — each fo 0b 
serve accurately, and to repeat the observation until the precise fact 
is fixed in the memory. The observation should, if possible, in 
clude all the sensible qualities. The second great aim is to pro 

uce, in imagination, vivid and definite images of things defined 
or described in words. The third great aim is to unfold princi- 
ples in such a way as to make them facts to the pupil. When a 
child observes accurately the principal facts of a science, and re- 
members them ; conceives clearly its hypotheses; and understands 
Clearly its leading or fundamental principles; that child has not 
learned that science superficially. It has taken him but a few 
™onths to gain this knowledge, — and the amount of it is small ; 
but the question of superficiality or thoroughness is not a question of 
quantity, but of quality. Inaccurate observation, imperfect con- 
Ception, erroneous view of principles, these are the proofs of a su- 
Perficial knowledge, But the accurate observer, clearly appre- 
hending and understanding what he sees, is thorough as far as he 

gone, even from the beginning.” 

I have no further words of comment on the language here 
quoted than to say that it seems to give, ir a comprehensive form, 
the true order of acquisition. There is no dry memorizing and 


formulas to precede the mastery of the fu// sense. This mastery is 
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cost would have been go per cent.; and the gain, expressed in per 


(10 + x) X 100 a bu 


cent., would be 


» which equals 


this equals x + 15. 
100 10x 


Making the equation, and solving, we 


15; 100 + 10r = Ox + 135; = 35. 
Ans., 35 per cent. gain, 
For an analytical solution, let the problem read : 


“Had A purchased his goods for a per cent. less, he would have 
gained 4 per cent. more: what was his gain ?” 

100 per cent. is the cost. Let x be the gain per cent.; then 
100 -+ x must be the selling price. By buying for a per cent. less, 
the cost would have been 100 — a per cent., and the gain would 
Bat this on 

100 — a 
x-+ 4, Clearing of Fractions, we have, 
100 + 100 x = — ax 4- 1008 — ab ; 
ax = 1006 — ab — 1004 ; 


have, 


have been (expressed in per cent.), 


1004 — 1004 100 (6 — a) 
Or, in a different from, it may be expressed, 
(100 +- 4). 


This formula can easily be applied to any similar example. 

If by “ analytical,” I, D. B. wishes astrictly arithmetical solu- 
ion, he is referred to a solution of Problem CXIIL, which has 
been already sent to the editor of the Mathematical Department. 

Gro. W, BAILEY. 

Mt. Pleasant Acadimy, Sing Sing, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1877. 

SOBRIQUETS OF THE STATES AND THEIR IN. 
HABITANTS. 
Pole Star State, 


Dirigo State, 
Pine Tree State, 


Maine, Down Easters. 


~|the first thing to be done; but exact formulas and statements | Indiana, Hoosier State, Hoosiers. 
will surely follow in the mind of the pupil. All teaching, in any Hoosierdom, 
science, that conforms to the course here prescribed will be abso- Illinois, Sucker State, Suckers, 
lutely perfect. R. L. Perkins, Prairie State, 
Boston, Nov. §, 1877. < Michigan, Wolverine State, Wolverines. 
Lake State, Michiganders. 
Wisconsin, Badger State, Badgers. 
MATHEMATICAL. Minnesota, Gopher State, Gophers. 
Tn the columns of “ Notes and Queries,” of Oct. 25, “I. D, B.” Iowa, Hawkeye State, Hawkeyes. 
Missouri, Pukedom, Pukes. 
“ Will you, or some of your readers, furnish solutions to the fol- Bullion State, Bullions, 
have gained per cent, : is ” Arkansas, Bear State, 
This example, with a slight change of figures, is the same as ad a 
of Tux Jouanat, in| Garden of ‘the West, 
the Mathematical Department. The following, I think, is a very Nebraska, Black Water State, Bug » be 
simple algebraic solution : Oregon, Hard Cases. 
- California, Golden State, Gold Hunters. 
100 per cent. #s the cost. Let x be the required per cent. gain; Nevada, Silver State, Sage Hens. 
then 100 +- per cent. is the selling price. At 10 per cent. less, the Colorado. Centennial State, Centennials. 


The above is the result of a competitive school exercise. As it 
is incomplete, and in some particulars may be incorrect, correc 
tions and additions will be welcome. L D. 
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SCHOOL DESKS. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In an article in the Deutscher Schulewark, edited by Dr. Paul 
Schramm, in Munich, Dr. Erasmus Schwab gives an account of a 
conference upon the school desk question, in which Dr, Sohn of 
Breslau, Dr. Coronel of Leenwarden, Dr. Hes, formerly of Basel, 
now of Leipsig, and Dr. Schildbach of Leipsic, who are distin- 
guished physicians, and who have paid special attention to this 
subject, brought their investigations to a definite result, and have 
given all the measurements for the width and heighth of the desks 
and of the seats from the ground; indeed, they have gone into 
minute directions upon every point in reference to the eyesight, 
the development of the body, etc., so that their conclusions have 
great weight. A physician in Baltimore has given all these re- 
sults in a lecture of his own (reported in the Mew Education), 
but by not referring to his authorities has deprived his lecture of 
half its advantages. Such important matters as these require the 
sanction of well-known names. M. M. 


THE PROCESS OF SUBTRACTION. 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

I am glad the subject of subtraction has been raised in THE JouR- 
NALS of Oct. 11 and 25, as it gives me an opportunity to explain a 
process, which, to my surprise, I find is unknown to many teach- 
ers. I presume teachers will agree with me that it is needless and 
a waste of time to try to teach young beginners the principles of 
subtraction, and that our aim should be accuracy and quickness, 
[ claim both those results for the following method, as a scholar 
never has to subtract from a number larger than Io. 

A little explanation, and then I will give an example. If I have 
a bushel of oats in ome measure, and a peck in another, it is not 
necessary to mix them inorder to tell how many pecks are left 
after selling my neighbor two pecks; but it is sufficient to say 2 
pecks from 4 pecks (1 bushel) leaves two pecks, which with the 
one peck in the other measure makes the remainder 3 pecks, 
Again: if I have 10 apples in one dish and § in another, and I 
take 7 apples from the 10, I shall have 3 -+ 5 =8, remaining. 

Take the following example, always remembering that whenever 
the lower figure is larger that the one above it, you subtract from 
10 and add the upper figure, then carry 1 to the next lower figure: 


73046 This is the process: 7 from 10 leaves 3, which 
54647 added to 6 gives 9 for the remainder. Carry 
_- I to 4 and say, 5 from 10 leaves 5, which added 
18399 to 4 gives 9 for the remainder, and this process 


is repeated till the work is done. Of course, in performing the 
work, much of the above formula is omitted, and it is shortened 


to the following: 


8364 6 from 10 — 4 and 4 are 8, 
5466 7 from 10 — 3 and 6 are 9. 
— 5 from 10— § and 3 are 8, 
2898 6 from 8 2. 
Written out it looks like this: 
10 10 10 
8364 
5466 
2898 S. B. 
Lowell, Mass , Nov. 1, 1877. 


— When teachers are just beginning a new school year, and are 
trying to devise ways and means for improving the quality of work 
done in the school-room, they should not forget the New Enc. 
LAND JOURNAL. It furnishes a rich fund of valuable ideas, and 
the art of teaching will become more and more a pleasure as its 
suggestions are faithfully followed in the school-room, No one 
can fail to be improved by the weekly perusal of this journal — 


N. Hampshire, Granite State, White Mt. Boys, 
Granite Boys. 
Vermont, Green Mountain State, Green Mt. Boys. 
New Hampshire Grants, 
Massachusetts, Old Bay State,, Bay Staters. 
Rhode Island, Little Rhody, Gun Fiints, 
Sister Rhody, 
Connecticut, Nutmeg State, Nutmegers., 
Land of Steady Habits, 
Blue Law State, 
Free Stone State, 
New York, Empire State, Knickerbockers. 
New Jersey, Camden and Amboy, Clam Catchers, 
Pennsylvania, Keystone State, Bucktails, 
Delaware, Blue Hen State, Blue Hen’s Chick- 
Diamond State, ens, 
Maryland, Old Line State, Clam Thumpers, 
Virginia, Old Dominion, Peagles. 
Mother of States, 
Mother of Presidents, 
W. Virginia, Loyal Highlands, Snake Diggers. 
No. Carolina, Oi!d North State, Tar Boilers. 
Turpentine State, 
So. Carolina, Palmetto State, Weasels. 
Georgia, Cracker State, Crackers. 
Buzzards. 
Florida, Gulf State, Fly-up-the-creeks, 
Peninsula State, 
Alabama, 1 Lizards. 
Mississippi, Bayou State, . Tadpoles. 
: Mudéat State, Mudcats. 
Louisiana, Pelican State, Pelicans. 
Creole State, Creoles. 
Texas, Lone Star State, Beef-heads. 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Corn Cracker State, Corn Crackers. 
Blue Grass State, . 
The Dark and Bloody Ground, 
Ohio, Buckeye State, Buckeyes. 


Chatham (Mass.) Monitor, 
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The Week. 


— Gold closed at 102. 

— Hon. John Welsh, of Philadelphia, confirmed by 
the United States Senate as Minister to England. 

— Sitting Bull and his band have become the sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria, and have been provided with a 
home on Red Deer River. 

— The House of Representatives, Washington, passed 
the army appropriation bill, reducing the number of en- 
listed men to 20,000, and providing for four regiments 
of cavalry on the Rio Grande to watch the Mexicans. 

— Vratza, between Plevna and Sophia, was captured 
on Friday by the Muscovites. Heavy fighting still con- 
tinues at Plevna. Sulieman Pasha has been made 
commander-in-chief in Roumelia. 

~ The signal-service offices in Washington and Bal- 
timore are now connected by telephone. 

— The French Chamber of Deputies met, organized, 
and appointed a committee to inquire into electoral 
abuses. 

— President MacMahon does not reveal his policy, 
and will not appoint a new ministry until he ascertains 
his strength in the Senate. His defiant attitude threat- 
ens trouble. 

— Servia is reported as ready to enlist with Russia 
against Turkey. 


Pror. Watson, of Ann Arbor, announces the dis- 
covery on the 12th of November of a bright planet of 
the eleventh magnitude, in 4 hours 20 minutes right 
assension, 23° 55’ north declination, with a daily mo- 
tion of five minutes. 


Ex-SuPERINTENDANT PICKARD has received a merited 
testimonial from the teachers of Chicago, in the form 
of an elegant gold watch and chain, presented in be- 
half of his associates by Principal Howland of the 
High School. Mr. Pickard has a noble record as an 
educator, and we are glad to note its appreciation by 
those who know him best. 


As the result of the agitation of the subject of admit- 
ting girls to the classical and other advantages of the 
Boston Latin School, the School Board has under con- 
sideration a resolution which will probably pass, au- 
thorizing the high school committee to organize a Latin 
school for girls under the direction of a principal with 


the rank of master, and with such assistants as the case 
may require. This plan will give to the girls a course 
of classical instruction identical with that of the boys’ 
collegiate course, but it’ a separate school, thus preserv- 
ing Boston's traditional custom of separating the sexes 
in the schools. As this is the only practical solution of 
the matter at the present time, the subject of coéduca- 
tion will still be an open question. 


MASSACHUSETTS has removed the political ostracism 
which prevented the officers and teachers of Harvard 
College from holding office in the Commonwealth. Our 
current history is proof of the need of men who know 
something, in our Legislatures and national council, and 
if a Harvard professor has the proper qualifications in 
this as well as other respects, he will now be welcomed 
to the aid and service of the State. It is not the ques- 
tion of the “scholar in politics,” but the “survival of 
the fittest ” in the social and civil duties and relations 
of society. 


Good Morals in the School-Room.—I. 


We were somewhat taken aback, the other day, after 
an address before a body of teachers, by the blunt 
remark of a prominent journalist of New-England : 
“ You left out the most important point in the school 
question, today,—the fact that the public schools are 
doing nothing to instruct the children in morality.” Of 
course we joined issue at once with this sweeping im- 
peachment ; but at the end of our argument, we felt 
that there must be a reason why a prominent man, 
once a school-teacher, and a wide observer of affairs, 
even a secularist in his leanings upon the question of 
religion in public affairs, should make such a charge. 
When Bishop McQuade declares the public schools “a 
nursery of immorality” we understand that he speaks in 
the ecclesiastical sense,—meaning that only his own 
creed and church can bear fruits of righteousness. It is 
no serious drawback to our common schools that they 
fail to enforce those points of ecclesiastical morality 
which have embroiled christendom in religious wars for 
eighteen centuries. But it surely is a serious matter, if 
well-meaning men, jealous to a fault for personal rights, 
should feel that the schools are failing to teach that 
common gospel of good morals to which no respectable 
man objects. 

We believe such wholesale charges are the result of 
a narrow observation of the schools. There is so 
little reliable knowledge, even among educated people, 
of what is going on in the school-room, that we are 
prepared to hear that the History of Cock Robin has 
been adopted as a classic in the Boston High School, 
and a plea for economy addressed to the city council, 
on the ground of such a perversion of public funds. 
It may be that Young America and his sister are just 
now on a special lark all over the Republic ; although 
we remember a good many bad boys and girls a genera- 
tion ago. There are plenty of reasons why American 
children, at the present time, should be under a peculiar 
stress of temptation, and severely task the patience of 
their moral guardians and advisers. But we believe 
any fair-minded observer, after complete information, 
must confess that no institution in the country, outside 
the family and the Church, can be compared with the 
Common School for its persistent influence on the 
side of public order and good morals. And it ill be- 
comes the legislator or the priest, who wield the vast 
moral power of the State and of the Church, to hold 
the common-school teacher responsible for their own 
failures to lead the children in ways of righteouseess. 

But within the past ten years the school-committees 
and the teachers have been placed in a position of 
great delicacy and difficulty, in respect to their rights 
and duties as moral teachers of the young. On the 
one hand, a portion of the clergy demand a style of in- 
struction essentially theological, and back that demand 
by a national movement to remove the children of sev- 
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eral religious bodies into parochial schools. On the 
other side, the secularists have stirred up a prodigious 
excitement against the use of the Bible, or any moral 
instruction that implies the truth of religion, in the 
schools. In several of the Western cities this policy is 
now dominant, and even some of our Protestant denom- 
inational leaders and journals have become its advo- 
cates. Sailing between the Scylla and Carybdis of 
these rival fanaticisms, the school-committe-mag, espe- 
cially if a political aspirant, has too often suffered a 
stroke of official paralysis ; regarding the whole mat- 
ter of moral instruction as a mischievous crotchet, to 
be well-rid of. The teacher, whose daily bread de- 
pends upon the school committee, can hardly be ex- 
pected to exhibit a more vigorous back-bone than other 
professional people under similar pressure. 

Not the least evil connected with this state of affairs 
is the effect upon the children. There is always a con- 
siderable class in every school-room too ready to tattle 
against the teacher, for any attempt at the reformation 
of bad manners and morals ; and as these faults are 
generally rooted at home, there are plenty of parents 
ready to listen to idle tales against the school-mistres. 
Thousands of children are now emboldened, by this 
public wrangle over the schools, to acts of disobe- 
dience within, and tale-bearing outside. Thus, while 
our teachers, as a body, are perhaps more conscien- 
tious than ever before in the care of their pupils, it may 
be that the results of their labors are less evident than 
in more quiet times. The City of New York forbids 
her common-school teachers to inflict corporeal punish- 
ment, and expels the incorrigibles from the schools. 
As a result, the teachers are worn to distraction, in 
their efforts to preserve order ; the streets are full of 
vagrants ; and Cardinal McCloskey, Bishop Potter, 
and Parson Beecher thunder simultaneously against 
the want of moral training in the school-room! It 
may be well enough that not even an advanced grad- 
uate of a state normal school, teaching by the “new 
method,” with the Kindergarten attachment thrown in, 
can make a shapely brick of the average American 
baby, unless the home, the Church, the State, and, 
above all, the American emperor, Public Opinion, 
fulfills its contract to furnish a good quality of straw. 
A. D. Mayo. 


A School Museum | at the Netherlands. 


We are informed by the Netherland Consul in this 
city, that parties at Amsterdam (Holland) are taking 
the first necessary steps toward establishing a Neth- 
erland School Museum, or Permanent Exhibition of 
School Appliances and Objects of Instruction ; and 
that they hope to open the same in the course of the 
present year. As this may be of interest to those inter- 
ested in educational matters, we give the following par- 
ticulars concerning the nature and object of this estab- 
lishment. 

The Netherland School Museum is intended to pro- 
mote the development and improvement of education in 
Holland, by exhibiting permanently, or for more or less 
considerable time, home and foreign school appliances, 
objects of instruction, apparatus and representations 
concerning school-hygiene, school-buildings, and school 
arrangements, as well as other objects fit for exhibition. 
It embraces the Netherland Elementary, Middle Class, 
and University Instruction (Grammar Schools) ; the in- 
struction at the training schools for male and female 
teachers, the education at infant schools, schools for 
deaf-mutes, the blind, idiots, such as are backward, or 
labor under impediments of speech, etc. It is estab- 
lished at Amsterdam. 

The exhibition is to consist of the following groups: 
1. Plans, figures, and models of school architecture, be- 
sides appliances for school-hygiene, such as ventilation, 
heating apparatus, etc. 2. Models and drawings of 
school furniture. 3. Objects and appliances of instruc- 


tion at infant schools, asylums for the blind, for deaf- 
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mutes, etc. 4. Tables, engraved plates, objects and 
books for graphic instruction, and the rudimental in- 
struction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 5. Text- 
books, school-books, and other school appliances for all 
the branches -of instruction included in the scheme. 
6. Models and copies for writing, drawing, and the imi- 
tation arts. 7. Tables, maps, charts, atlases, globes, 
etc. 8. Designs, drawings, and cuts; apparatus and 
objects for instruction in natural sciences. 9. Photo- 
graphic, stereoscopic, and other pictures for purposes 
of instruction. 10. Plans, descriptions, and models of 
new contrivances for the purpose of instruction. 

The committee having charge of this enterprise are 
gentlemen of the very highest standing, of extensive 
experience in educational matters, and include the fol- 
lowing names: A. Van Otterloo, teacher at the Com- 
mercial School ; Dr. D. Van Lankeren Matthes, direc- 
tor of the highest Burgher School at Amsterdam ; Dr. 
H. F. R. Hubrecht, director of the Commercial School 
at Amsterdam ; H. W. Bloem, secretary of the Dutch 
Teachers’ Society Reguliersgracht 100, Amsterdam. 

The committee, wishing to give all parties interested 
in this enterprise an opportunity of codperating, solicit 
the contribution of objects or articles of interest to the 
Museum, and in regard thereto furnish the following 
information. The objects to be sent may be articles to 
be found in trade or not, either as gifts or as loans, in 
which case they will be exhibited temporarily, though 
not for less than three months, The managers of the 
establishment will, as much as possible, guard against 
injury. Visitors, however, will be allowed to make 
experiments and trials under their superintendence, 
unless the exhibitors stipulate the contrary upon send- 
ing in the articles. The managers will take care to 
have the articles safely packed up, on returning them. 
All risks of conveyance to and fro are for account of 
the exhibitors ; insurance, in case of fire during the 
exhibition, is for account.of the Museum. 

In regard to articles of trade, the following rules are 
to be observed: 1. Gifts remain on exhibition as long 
as the managers think proper. 2. Expenses for exhi- 
bition, compensation for services, information given or 
assiStance rendered by managers in the interest of the 
exhibitors, are not brought into account ; managers can 
not receive orders or effect sales. 3. Charges for pack- 
ing and transportation are for account of exhibitors. 
4. All exhibits must be provided with a bill of parcels 
in duplicate, in accordance with annexed model, viz. : 


ARTICLES PRESENTED 


In the Netherland School Museum, Permanent Exhibition of 
Educational Appliances, at Amsterdam. 


a. Notinthe | Presented 

Name Trade; Value. ja. As Gift; 
and 5. Trade Aiticle,|d. In Loan:| Re- 
_ bers. Description. Space. | Price, Address. |forhow long | marks. 


It is desirable that an explicit description be fur- 
nished, with full address of contributor, as well as con- 
ditions upon which the contributor will send the articles. 
Printed labels, giving name and place, should also be 
attached to the articles. One of the bills of parcels 
will be signed by the managers as a receipt, and re- 
turned to the exhibitor. The committee reserve to 
themselves the right to make a selection from the 
articles offered, and to claim such articles from the 
exhibitors, when convenient. Exhibitors wishing to 
contribute should fill out the foregoing blank form, and 
direct the same to Dr. Van Lankeren Matthes, at 
Amsterdam, 

Further information in regard to this enterprise may 
be obtained upon application to the Netherland Con- 
Sulate, 113 Milk Street, Boston. 


— In my opinion, the first lesson which should quicken 
the understanding of the young, should be intended to 
form their morals and their perceptions ; to teach them 
how to know themselves, to live well, and die well.— 
Montaigne. 
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Our Art-Union Portrait for 1878. 


The great demand made for the beautiful Chromo -lithographs of Horace MANN, Emma Wittakb, 
and Louis Acassia, and the full satisfaction expressed in them, has led us to the decision to add 


another to 


Our Portrait Gallery, 


And in consultation with our friends in various parts of the country, we have selected the mtost 


eminent benefactor of Education in the land,— 


GEORGE PE 


ABODY. 


The mention of his name awakens in all minds a sense of profound gratitude for his grand gift 
to Education in this country, by means of which thousands and millions of our fellow-citizens are 


made the recipients of the most valuable blessings which 
Those who possess the elegant Portraits of 


any age affords. 


MANN, WILLARD, and ACASSIZ, 


Will be most happy to add to their collection a name as eminent among the patrons of Common 
Schools as the former were among the thinkers and workers for their upbuilding, and the words of 
Mr. Peasopy, on which he built his noble legacy, are worthy to be written in letters of gold on 


the walls of every School and College in the land 


EDUCATION : The Debt which the Present Owes to the Future. 


OUR PLAN 


Is the same as that of the London Art Union, to give to all old subsoribers to the JouRNAL oF 
Epucation this new Portrait, on the renewal of their annual subscription. 


SUBSCRIBER 


Who shall remit to us Three Dollars on or before the expiration of the present subscription to THE 


JourNAL, will receive, free of postage, either the 


Portrait of George Peabody, 


Or of MANN, WILLARD, and AGassiz, as the subscriber may choose. 


will be executed by Baker, the distinguished artist who 
who has also made the remarkable 


THIS NEW PORTRAIT 
has made the other Portraits for us, and 


Portraits of Longfellow, Bryant, and Whittier, for the Atlantic Monthly. 


It will be printed on heavy cardboard, 18 X 22, and will be finished in a style equal, if not superior, 
to either already made, and will be ready for delivery on 


Wednesday, December 5, 1877. 


Orders will be filled in the order they are received. 


We have decided to admit to our membership in this Art- Union plan not only all former sub- 


scribers who shall prepay their annual subscription, but 


ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who remit directly to us Three Dollars in prepayment of their subscription. They will receive either 


one of the Art- Union Portraits, as they may order. 


THIS OFFER DOES NOT APPLY TO THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE THROUGH AGENTS. 


Rates to Art- Union Members. 


THE JouRNAL, with Portrait of GzoRGE PEABODY, . $300 
THE JOURNAL, with either of the Companion Portraits, 


Club Rates of our Publications. 


NATIONAL or NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
With Goop TIMEs, 


Horack MANN, EMMA WILLARD, or Louis AGASSIZ, 3.00 With PRIMARY TEACHER, 375 

THE JOURNAL, with Two Portraits, . ° 4.00 With Good Times and PRIMARY TEACHER, . 50 

“ “ “ Three “ ‘ | NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOUR. oF EDUCATION, each 3.00 

“ 6.00 |Goop TimEs and PRIMARY TEACHER, each . 1.00 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


Boston, Nov. 15, 1877- 


16 HAWLEY Street, Boston. 
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A Summary of | School-Rules. 


[The following practical suggestions to the teachers of Chicago, 
are published in a circular for the teachers’ use, by Duane Doty, 
Esq., superintendent of schools. We suggest their practical ap- 
plication to teachers everywhere.—ED.] 


A TEACHER'S DUTY. 


TO THE SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

1. To understand and enforce the rules and regulations of the 
board of education. 

2. To carry out faithfully the instructions of the superintendent 
and the principal of the school. 

3. To keep your school records, use your school blanks, and 
render your school reports exactly according to instructions. 

TO SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

4. To make your school-room a pleasant and attractive place for 
children ; ornamenting it, when possible, with pictures. 

5. To take good care of all books, maps, charts, blanks, keys, 
and other school property entrusted to your care. 

6. To inspect daily the stoves, desks, and other school property, 
and instantly report to the principal whenever any damage is done. 
TO PUPILS, 

7. To know that the best school teaching is always associated 
with the best school government, and that good school govern- 
ment consists in having each pupil attend quietly and faithfully to 
his own business, at his own desk, which is his place of business. 

8. To know that a pupil’s true education is a growth consequent 
upon the proper exercise of his faculties. 

9. To make yourself acquainted with the home influences affect- 
ing your pupils. 

10. To make yourself acquainted with the moral, intellectual, 
and physical natures of your pupils, and to teach every one ac- 
cording to his nature. 

11. Toinspire your pupils with enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and to implant in them asfirations for all attainable 
excellence. 

12. To keep your pupils éusy with school work, and to work 
your classes upon the prescribed course of study. 

13. To attend to the proper position of pupils, when sitting, 
standing, or moving in the school-room. 

14. To teach your pupils 4ew to study. 

15. To a/é in a natural tone of voice. 

16. To commend pupils for earnest work. 

17. To teach the virtues of industry, order, system, promptness, 
punctuality, and attention to business, and the value of time and 
its improvement. 

18. To teach the ways of getting knowledge, and the reasons 
for and value of good school order. 

19. To remember that children are children, and need assist- 
ance in many ways, but that the most valuable work for a pupil is 
that which he does for himself. 

20. To know that mistakes, blunders, neglect, or carelessness 
on your part, are disastrous to pupils, and are most difficult to 
remedy. 

21. To be ever thoughtful of the pupils’s future, and to make al! 
school work and discipline such as will be of lasting service to 
them. 

22. To keep pupils Aafpy, and to remember that what a pupil 
grows to be is of more importance than what he /ives to know. 

TO YOURSELF, 

23. To use every effort to improve yourself in the science and 
art of governing and teaching a school. 

24. To exercise a watchful care over every word and act; teach- 
ing by example as well as by precept. . 

25. To be systematic and methodical in all your work. 

26. To keep such private record of your own work that at any 
time you may be able to give the important facts in connection 
with any year of your school service. 

27. To be very cautious, careful, and circumspect in everything 
you say and do in the presence of your pupils. 

TO THE SCHOOL. 

28. To have a carefully prepared programme for daily exercises, 
and to follow it closely in your work. 

29. To éalé little, and in a natural tone of voice, but dy much in 
school. 

30. To rely upon your own tact, skill, energy, and devotion to 
your work. 

31. To be at your post in time, or mever to be tardy, 

32. To give your undivided attention to school duties, never 
reading books, making out school reports, nor writing letters dur- 
ing school hours. 

33- To keep neat files of all reports, records, circulars, letters, 
and business papers. 

34- To speak the English language in its purity. 

35- To feel an honest pride in your school, and a determination 
to have it take high rank among schools. 

TO PARENTS, 

36. To avoid wounding the feelings of any parent by word or 

manner. 


37- To endeavor to secure the confidence and co-operation of 
parents in your efforts to benefit their children. 
38. To know that a dispassionate conversation with a parent 


will almost invariably convince him that you are pursuing a 
correct Course with his child. 
39. To keep parents fully informed of the doings and progress 
of their children. 
TO OTHER TEACHERS. 
40. To aid and encourage fellow-teachers by a friendly apprecia- 
tion of their work and efforts. 


A PUPIL’S DUTY. 
TO THE SCHOOL. 

1. To observe and obey the rules and regulations of the school. 

2. To be prompt and regular in attendence at school. 

3. To do your full part in making your school the best possible. 

IN THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

4. Toattend quietly and faithfully to your own business, at your 
own desk, during school hours. 

5. To avoid disturbing teachers and school mates by unneces- 
sary noise, such as dropping books or pencils, or moving feet upon 
the floor in changing position. , 

6. To avoid wasting your time, or that of your school-mates, by 
whispering or otherwise taking their attention from their school 
duties. 

7. To recite lessons promptly, and in a full, natural tone of 
voice, pronouncing every word very distinctly. - 

8. To do all slate, chart, paper, and black-board work with the 
greatest rapidity consistent with neatness and accuracy. 

_ OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

9. To go to and from school in such a manner as not to disturb 
any one. 

10. To go home directly at the close of school, and not come to 
the school-house before the proper time. ; 

11, To move quietly about the school-house and make no un- 
necessary noise in its neighborhood. 

TO TEACHERS. 

12. To be obedient and respectful to parents and teachers. 

13. To render teachers proper excuses for any absence or 
tardiness. 

14. To obey promptly and cheerfully all signals of teachers. 

TO PROPERTY. 

15. Never to cut, mar, mark, or injure desks, walls, fences, or 
any school property whatever. 

16. To keep books and slates covered, to keep your school-desk 
and its contents in good order, and the floor about your desk neat 
and clean. 


TO YOURSELF, 
17. To be always neat and tidy in dress and person. 
18, To do the very best you can in all school or other work you 
may have to do. 
19. To be mindful of the rights and feelings of others, and to 
be kind and polite to all. 
GENERAL DUTIES. 
20, To remember that energy and patient industry, enthusiasm 
and earnestness, are the surest reliance for success in student-life as 
well as in business or professional life. 
21. To remember that there is a time for work, for play, and for 
study, and that the school-room is the place for study. 
22. To feel and understand the great value of time, and learn 
ways of improving it. 
23. Tolet no day pass without adding something to your store 
of knowledge. 
24. To be truthful, and use 200d Janguage on all occasions. 


Foreign Notes. 


TuRKEY.—A correspondent of the Avvenire della Scuola of Na- 
ples, writing from Constantinople, thus speaks of two Italian es- 
tablishments which do honor to Italy, and show the Turks that the 
country is living,—the hospital and the school; “ The hospital is 
a monument, morally and materially ; a splendid edifice, furnished 
with all the conveniences, even all the luxuries that modern dis 
coveries in science have assigned to such buildings. In an ele- 
vated position, with a view of the enchanting Bosphorus, it has 
its halls which, from their abundant ventilation, their sunshine, 
their vastness and cleanliness, seem the apartments of a princely 
country-house. All is complete there ; pharmacy, kitchen, laun- 
dry by steam, vestibule, reception-hall, terrace, belvedere, wide 
staircases, mechanical ventilators, marble lavatories, well-arranged 
urinals, water all over the building, baths, recreation-room, etc. 
All this splendid building cost, I may say, nothing to the Italian 
government, because the greater part of the funds was given by 
distinguished bankers, born here byt holding to their Italian na- 
tionality as to the dearest thing in the world. They were urged to 
such great liberality by the assiduous exertions of the dragoman of 
the legation, the Cavaliere Baroni, . . . The Christian edifice 
rises alone and conspicuous in a quarter exclusively Turkish ; our 
Sisters of Charity act as nurses, and one of them, a highly edu- 
cated woman, as pharmracist ; and the Turks of that quarter re- 
spect the Frankish edifice over which is displayed the cross of 
Savoy; while the Italian Christians respect the Turkish belief, 
leaving undisturbed the tomb of a Santon who is buried in the 
garden, 


“ The other institution is the school for Italian children, kept by 
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two Sisters of Charity, who also form part of the hospital family, 
the directress being the Sister Vittoria, a very intelligent woman. 
There are about 70 children, of both sexes, who are instructed in 
the rudiments, in singing and music. Some among them belong 
to the Greek church, but they do not fear to come to a school 
kept by Catholic Sisters who do not interfere with their religious 
belief. The cavasso who is in the service of the Sisters isa Turk, 
and when in the morning he takes their orders, he begs them to 
give him everything, because, at a certain hour, he can not attend 
to them. It sometimes happens that something is forgotten, and 
when they go toell him, they find him on his knees, at his pray- 
ers. They speak; he does not listen; they insist, but there is no 
reply until he has finished; and then: ‘Do I come to disturb 
you when you are praying to your God?” ‘No,’ ‘Then leave 
me at this hour to pray to mine’ !” 


FRANCE.—It is well known that during the recent eleetions, the 
French government made use of all its immense influence and 
power to carry the day against the Republican candidates, It ap- 
pears that in one department the prefect even went so far as to in- 
terfere with school-work in order to advance the interests of the 
government candidates. In the normal school of Rennes, de- 
partment of Ille et Vilaine, the pupils were obliged, during’a whole 
fortnight, to abandon their studies and devote themselves entirely 
to the preparation of bands with addresses for the official candi- 
dates ; in consequence, the usual examinations at the end of the 
year could not take place, This fact having been brought before 
the Conseil Général of the department by the principal of the nor. 
mal school, a very strong expression of opinion was made by va- 
rious members of the Comsei/ in condemnation of such interference 
with scholastic duties, and a resolution was passed expressing 
the hope that such an event might never occur again. If anything 
can make such interference less excusable, it is the fact that 
teachers in France are particularly requested not to take any act- 
ive part in elections, or in the preliminary proceedings connected 
htherewith ; and if any one of the body should so far forget himself 
as to become prominent upon such an occasion, he would most 
certainly lose his post. If, then, teachers are forbidden to meddle 
with political questions, the argument applies, with increased 
force, to pupils. Cc. H. G. 


— In the German girls’ schools singing is not taught till the 
fifth grade, when the pupil is eleven years old. It injures the 
future voice to allow very young children to sing loudly and 
shrilly, as it is almost impossible to prevent their doing when large 
numbers sing together. Speaking musically is perhaps the best 


preparation for good singing, and we pains are taken to give the 
German girl that pure, beautiful, high-bred articulation and into- 
nations which must awaken the admiration of every one who has 
been much thrown with highly-cultivated German ladies. Here 
is a hint for American teachers, who seem to take it for granted 
that the only possible mode of cultivating the voice is to teach 


singing. 


Scientific Notes. 
BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH.D. 


— Bunsenine, telluride of gold, is a new mineral occurring at 
Nagyag. 

— Mallet has preparéd a/uminium nitride. It is crystalline, 
yellow, decomposed by acids, caustic alkalies, and moist air. 

— R. Miiller finds that water charged with carbonic acid acts 
upon the following minerals : adularia, oligoclase, hornblende, mag- 
netite, moroxite, apatite, spargelstein, olivine, and serpentine, 
forming carbonates of the lime, iron, manganese, cobalt, nickel, 
potash, and soda, contained in them. 

— The Porte has granted a firman for the continuation of the 
excavations at Ninevah. 

— Dr. Bunsen’s fiftieth term as professor at Heidelburg ended 
the 27th of last July. 

— Sidot states that a glass resembling the ordinary variety, can 
be obtained by melting phosphate of lime and keeping it at a white 
heat foralong time. This glass is not attacked by hydrofluoric acid. 

— “ Homeopathic soup, Take two starved pigeons, hang them 
by a string in the kitchen window, so that the sun will cast the 
shadow of the pigeons into an iron pot already on the fire, and 
which will hold ten gallons of water; boil the shadows over a slow 
fire for ten hours, and then give the patient one drop in a giass of 
water every ten days.”—London Chemist. 

— At the University of Oxford, the medical student must first 
pass the requisite examinations for the degree B.A., and then after 
four years study he receives the degree of B.M. upon examination. 
Three years after having received this degree, he is required to 
publicly read a dissertation for the degree of M.D. 

— In France, 70,000 pounds of phosphorous are consumed an- 
nually in the manufacture of matches. It is stated that one pound 
is sufficient to make 1,000,000 matches, 

— A new mineral, vieting hofite, appearing to be a variety of 
samarskite is described by Damour. 

— Schoor states that cuperous hydride can be prepared by 
pouring a solution of sulphate of copper into a vessel containing 
dilute sulphuric acid and zinc. 

— According to Pellagri, carbonic acid will decompose iodide 
of potassium. 

— Lechartier has found zinc in hens’ eggs, in wheat, barley, and 


other grains. 
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Educational Intelligence. 


— The annual convention of New-England College Factilties, 
which was held at Wesleyan University last week, and the pro- 
ceedings of which are not made public, attracted the following 
gentlemen : President Porter and Prof. A. W. Wright of Yale, 
Professor White of Harvard, President Robinson and Professor 
Lincoln of Brown, Professor Parker of Dartmouth, President 
Chadbourne and Professor Safford of Williams, Professor Harris 
of Amherst, President Pynchon of Trinity, President Foss and 
Professor Atwater of Wesleyan, President Capen and Professor 
Fay of Tufts, and President Warren and Professor Lindsey of 
Boston University. 

— Miss Magitt, of Boston, Mass., who has earned the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, has gone to Europe for further study. 

— Dr. Sears, in his recent report to the trustees of the Peabody 
Fund, brought before the public some facts that afford hopeful 
prophecies of the educational future of the South. Before the 
war there was not, except in North Carolina, anything worthy to 
be called a free-school system in the South; and in North Caro- 
lina it was destroyed by the war. The establishment of such a 
system has since been hindered by apathy, by race conflicts, by 
corrupt governments, and by prejudices against Northern teachers, 
Nevertheless, good beginnings have been made in several of the 
States: in Virginia, 40 per cent. of the children attended school 
last year ; in South Carolina, about 45; in Georgia, 48; in Ala- 
bama, 25 per cent. ; in Mississippi, about 50 per cent.; in Louis- 

jana, about 3o per cent.; and in West Virginia, more than 60 per 
cent, In Virginia, school attendance has nearly doubled since 
1871; in South Carolina it has nearly quadrupled since 1870; in 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas good progress has been 
made toward permanent systems of education, though the figures 
are not given; and in other States there are indications of awaken- 
ing public interest in the subject. The disbursements by the fund 
for the benefit of education have already reached, in these eleven 
years, nearly one million of dollars, 

— Phonography is successfully taught in the evening high school 
in Chicago. 

— Bates College, Lewiston, Me., has a senior class of 19; 
junior, 20; sophomore, 33; freshman, 51,—123 in the classical de- 
partment. Inthe theological department the junior and senior 
classes number 6 each, and the middle classs5. Total in the two 
departments, 140. 

— The Union Theological Seminary, in forty years, has sent out 
1,285 clergymen, 124 of whom are foreign missionaries. 

— Mrs. Simmons, of Cornell University, has been elected to 
the chair of Natural History in the University of North Carolina. 

— The windows of the school-room, which have been open 
during the pleasant weather of early fall, must soon be closed en- 
tirely or partly. If only partly closed, a steady stream of cold air 
pours down on the devoted heads of the scholars sitting in the 
draft; and, owing to the crowded state of our schools, som: must 
sit there. Shall we, therefore, breathe bad air all day long? By 
no means; open every window and door once every half-hour, and 
let the pure outside air sweep (not dribble) through the room for 
two or three minutes, according to the temperature. Meantime 
let the pupils, headed by their teacher, march round the room, 
singing as they go. Use the short recess, morning and afternoon, 
for effecting ventilation ina similar way. See that the school- 
house is not shut up in the evening with all the foul air shut in. 
Do not consider the school-work as over till the rooms have been 
thoroughly sweetened. Then go home with a good conscience, 
and return next morning without a headache. — Maryland School 
Journal. 

— Twenty-four were graduated from the Dartmouth Medical 
School last week. 

— Edward E. Hale thinks women fully competent to take the 
full collegiate course in classics, He writes to the Boston Zran- 
script: “I observe some discussion in your paper as to the num- 
ber and success of the women who study Greek in America. All 
the young women who graduate at Antioch College pass the full 
Greek course, if they wish, and most of them for fifteen years 
have wished to. The alternatlve is a full German course. I 
think any of these students would have easily passed the last 
Greek examination in the required course at Harvard. I remem- 
ber one of them as for some time the head of the Greek depart- 
ment in one of our high schools, and none of her pupils were ever 
rejected either at Yale or Harvard.” 

— The trustees of Lehigh University have offered to pay half 
the salary of a competent instructor, if the town authorities of 
Bethlehem Penn., will add a classical course to the present cur- 
riculum of instruction in the public ‘schools of that place. In ad- 
dition to this, all scholars fitted for entrance into the university 
will be admitted to that institution free, and the entire four years’ 
Course given gratis. 

— President Seelye suggests the holding of weekly meetings in 
the colleges, in which students and professors might compare 
opinions on various topics. 

— Cambridge University, England, is in a flourishing condition, 
The number of students matriculated during the past academical 
year was 738, as against 699 in the previous year. The number of 
degrees conferred was 871, as against 823. The degrees in each 
faculty were: D.D.,1; LL.D., 1; M.D., 5; Doctor of Music, 1; 
A.M., 324; Masters of Law, 21; Masters in Surgery, 2; Bache- 


lors in Divinity, 4; A.B., 463; Bachelors of Law, 27; Bachelors 
of Medicine, 13; Bachelors of Music, 6; Honorary A.M.’s, 3. 
Of the A.B.’s, 223 passed in honors. 

— England having once determined to give her children at least 
an elementary education, set about the gigantic task vigorously, 
and within six years the greatest of her cities has been almost sup- 
plied with sufficient school-room for every child that lives in it. 
In 1871 London contained $74,693 children in need of elementary 
education, and only 262,259 places in school for them. The 
amount of accommodation has been nearly doubled ; the voluntary 
schools have now room for 284,744, while the school-board 
schools existing, or planned, have room for 220,549 more. There 
has been a great improvement in punctuality of attendance. Two 
years ago, one child in 142 came“to school too late; in 1877, only 
one child in 315 has come too late. Every gang of young thieves 
known to the police has been broken, and its members compelled 
to go to school. In the year 1876, 24,000 children have been sent 
to school in obedience to 30,000 cautions given the parents. 

— The proposed reduction of teachers’ salaries in the Philadel- 
phia schools has been effectually defeated. 

— Kindergartens in St, Louis are a success. The first was 
opened by the enthusiastic Miss Blow in 1873. In 1874, the sec- 
ond year, two new kindergartens were established, the next year 
nine more, and the next fourteen more, or twenty-six in all, in 
which over 1,200 young children are enjoying the developing free- 
dom of the new system. Each of these schools is in charge of a 
woman-teacher, who has oversight of from four to six volunteer 
assistants, who are receiving instruction in kindergarten method 
of teaching. The twenty-six “gardens” are connected with thir- 
teen schools, and hold sessions half in the forenoon and half in 
the afternoon. Tuition costs nothing, bat parents of children who 
have the means pay a dollar a quarter for the use of the material. 
The assistants, after one year of teaching, receive a “ practical 
diploma,” and after two years a “theoretical diploma,” if, in the 
opinion of the teachers, they are worthy of it. One hundred and 
twenty-seven pupils are now in the training-class. The system is 
popular among the people, and has good promise of what it may 
achieve anywhere under equally enthusiastic managers. 

— C. H. Dutcher, principal of the S. E. Normal School, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo, proposes to the teachers of Southeastern Missouri 
that they spend the Christmas holiday in a district teachers’ asso- 
ciation to be held at the Normal School. In this way, as the time 
would be spent in normal teaching, the more experienced in the 
profession will be able to communicate the results of their larger 
information and experience to those who have had less advantages. 

— The Smithsonian Instituté, Washington, is so called from its 
donor, James Smithson, an English physicist, who died in Genoa, 
June 27, 1829. Three years previous to his death he executed his 
will, in which, upon the occurrence of certain contingencies, the 
whole of his property was left to “the United States of America, 
to found, at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” 

— California University has 314 students; 49 of them women. 
The total receipts of funds for the past two years were $450,821.65 ; 
the disbursements, including investments in bonds and seminary 
land fund and deposits in banks, $456,197.38. There are 14,000 
volumes in the library. 

— A new astronomical observatory is to be established at the 
University of Wisconsin, through the liberality of ex-Gov. C. C, 
Washburn, who proposes, during the coming year, to erect and 
furnish for the university a thoroughly-equipped observatory, pro- 
vided with a fifteen-inch equatorial, “equal or superior to that of 
the observatory of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.,” and 
all other necessary instruments, A little more than a year ago 
the legislature passed a bill appropriating $3,000 annually for as- 
tronomical work and for instruction in astronomy, to be expended 
under the direction of the regents of the University of Wisconsin, 
so soon as a complete and well-equipped observatory shall be given 
to the university upon its own grounds, without cost to the State. 

— The next meeting of the Lilinois State Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Springfield, on Dec. 26, 27, and 28. The executive 
committee will be glad to receive any suggestions as to programme. 
No pains will be spared to make this one of the best meetings. 

— It is reported that the University of Heidelberg, Germany, 
has now more professors of theology in its faculty than it has 
students. 

— The memory of George Stephenson, the great engineer, is to 
be honored by the erection of a splendid hall at Chesterfield, Eng: 
land, for the purpose of higher education. 

— A report of the reformatory schools in England and Scotland 
has just been published, the perusal of which suggests one or two 
curious reflections, In England the number of schools is 53, and 
in Scotland 12; the pupils in the former being ‘32 Protestant boys 
and 13 girls, and 5 Roman Catholic boys and 3 girls ; while in the 
latter there are 7 Protestant boys and 3 girls, and 1 Roman Cath- 
olic boy and 1 girl. 

— Ata meeting of the Glasgow school board, held early in Oc- 
tober, a motion was made to put an end to the use*of the shorter 
catechism in the schools. It received three votes, while eight 
were cast against it, t.2 ’ 

— At arecent meeting of the school superintendents belonging 
to the Northwestern Ohio. Teachers’ Association, the plan of 
teaching arithmetic to children of six was generally disapproved, 


— at least in numbers higher than ten. The question was finally 
decided by a vote in favor of adopting ten as the rule to be prac- 
ticed by young pupils. 

— Curious Answers.—In the Scotch Education Report lately 
issued, an inspector gives a number of specimens of the answers 
he received to the question in animal physiology: “ What are 
pores, and what should we attend to in regard to them?” In- 
cluded in the specimens were the following: “ Tubes that convey 
water to the body.” “ Little holes.” “ The little holes whith the 
sweat comes through, that the cold does not go through them.” 
“ Small holes in the body. We should wash ourselves all over the 
body nearly every day, because the dirt gathering and filling these 
small holes prévents the air getting in from refreshing our bodies.” 
“The little holes in the skin where the sweat comes out. How 
the cold does not get in.” ‘ Small blood-vessels between the ar- 
teries and veins.” “The opening of the hair. Not to let too 
much hair grow upon our heads.” ‘ Small openings in the hand.” 
“The powers in the skin is for letting off the water.” “ Tubes 
that convey the water from the body.” ‘The nostrils.” “ The 
pours are veins, and we should attend and notcut them.” “ Little 
wholes in the flesh.” 

— The botany class in the public school of Woodbury, N. J., 
presents a good example to other country schools, During the 
past season it has analyzed and traced 250 plants, some of them 
being very rare. . 

— Texas Baptists have two thriving schools, Waco and Baylor 
Universities. Efforts are also being put forth to build one grand 
central university, costing $250,000, toward which $80,000 have 
been raised. 

— There are four hundred school teachers in Chester county , 
Penn., and of this number three hundred and seventy five were 
registered as having been in attendance at the recent Teachers’ 
Institute, at West Chester. 

— Nearly one hundred English and American teachers are em- 
ployed in the schools of Japan. The increase in the number of 
schools and colleges during the last year was not far from eight 
thousand. 

— The leading Italian citizens of San Francisco, premising that 
there are 6,000 Italian-speaking tax-payers in that city and county, 
and that many of the youth among them are anxious to learn Eng- 
lish idioms, ask for a class in an evening school to be instructed 
by a teacher speaking Italian. 

— The following is a list of the number of graduates from vari- 
ous colleges, in the class of ’77: Yale, 170; Harvard, 168; 
Princeton, 112; Amberst, 75; Lafayette, 66; Dartmouth 65; 
Brown, 55; Columbia, 52; Williams, 40; Bowdoin, 39; Wes- 
leyan, 31; University of Pennsylvania, 31; Rutgers, 29; Univer- 
sity of California, 26; New York University, 25; Pennsylvania 
College, 24; Trinity, 20; Bates, 18; Vermont University, 18; 
Roanoke, 17; Colby, 16; Tufts, 16; Marietta, 15; Middlebury, 
13; Lehigh, 12; Chicago University, 12; Wittenberg, 9; Car- 
thage, 9. ' 

— The Congressional Library is superior to any of its kind in 
the country. At present its books number 315,000, but of these 
nearly one-fifth, or 60,000, are lying on the floors, there being no 
shelf-room for them. 

— It is proposed that a technical course be introduced in the 
Cleveland High Schools. 

— The New-Hampshire Agricultural College, in spite of the 
aid given it by Dartmouth and the unpaid services of many of 
Dartmouth’s best professors, is said to be a failure. With facili- 
ties for a hundred students, it has only about half-a-dozen, and it 
has incurred a debt of $6,000. 

— The State of Mississippi is not to receive any money froni 
the Peabody Educational Fund in aid of the public schools this 
year. The reason assigned by Mr. Sears, the general agent of thé 
fund, is that the income derived from Mr. Peabody’s noble dona- 
tion has fallen off forty per cent. this year, and that such aid as its 
trustees have to give, they propose to extend to those Southern 
States that are doing more for their schools than Mississippi and 
have received less. 

— Punch has the following hints for the guidance of school 
boards, which may be more appropriate to the English climate 
than our own: To remember that the tongue is a dangerous mem- 
ber. Not to set down opponents, and those who differ from you 
in opinion, as skeptics and atheists, or narrow-minded and intoler- 
ant bigots. To expect opposition, and to meet it with fairness and 
good humor. Not too ride hobbies too far or too fast. To use 
the organ of hearing rather than the organ of speech. If there 
are any defects in your own education, to endeavor to remedy 
them. To read all the best works on education, and to master the 
blue-books and statistics that have been published on the samé 
important subject. Never to speak except in a cool, calm, quiet; 
composed, and unruffled frame of mind. Always to walk to the 
place of meeting,—exercise being favorable to deliberation and re- 
flection, and adverse to haste and impetuosity. To dine together 
occasionally (not, of course, at the expense of the rate-payers), 
Before everything and everybody else,—rates, ratepayers, creeds, 
churches, sects, parties, and parents,—to think of the children, 

— W. A. Conant, the finder of the Colorado Giant, before its 
sale to P. T. Barnum had it examined chemically, physically, and 
phrenologically, by Prof. J. K. Taylor, of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
he closes his report as follows: “ I have, therefore, argued from the 


appearance of its physical structure as here described that there 
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are points which no sculptor would have conceived, while there 
are others he could not have executed, no matter how thorough 
his knowledge of anatomical structure. I am therefore compelled 
to arrive at the decision that the figure that formed this mould 
was once a living animal organism.” On the strength of this re- 
port and his own examination, Mr. Barnum makes the following 
generous offer: “ No sculptor living will say that this is the work 
of the chisel, or that for any money he could chisel out a fac-simile 
of it. I will give $10,000 for such a sculptured fac simile, and 
show it as the most remarkable piece of art ever seen.” 

— Benjamin D. Best, Esq., one of the most successful teachers 
in Covington, Ky., has been promoted to the superintendency of 
the public schools of that city. Mr. Best is worthy of the position, 
and has entered upon his work with the cordial codperation of the 
teachers and school board, and the sympathy of the press and 
people. We are glad to note the progress of educational work in 
Covington, and shall give our readers occasional glimpses of her 
schools and teachers. 

— Three American authors, Mr. William Cullen Bryant, Mr. 
Longfellow, and Mr. Bayard Taylor, have recently been elected 
members of the Literary Academy of Athens, which is under the 
special patronage of the Queen of Greece. 

— A young woman has begun the study of architecture in Syra- 
cuse University. She is the first of her sex to do so. 

— P. T. Barnum gives to the Smithsonian Institution the skins 
and skeletons of rare animals which die in his collection, and pays 
the expense of mounting them. 

— Stanley, the African explorer, will find himself covered with 
honors as soon as he reaches Europe. The king of Italy has a 
gold medal ready for him, and the Imperial Geographical Society 
of Austria will formally congratulate him through their president. 

— Says the New York Zaé/et on the American public schools: 
“A school system which excludes religion is but a mockery, a 
sham, and a plague. It is, besides, essentially unjust. What 
right has the State to usurp the office of schoolmaster, and dispense 
to the people a pagan education? If it claims the right to educate 
the children who reside within its limits, why does it not clothe, 
feed, and lodge them? It wants strong and healthy citizens quite 
as much as educated ones, and if it is its right to monopolize edu- 
cation, it is equally its right to provide for the people’s support. 
The present educational system is the outcome of French Com- 
munism, which hands the child completely over to the State. It 
is unjust in its nature and barren in its results. It is to be de- 
sired that the good sense of the people will abolish it and substi- 
ap better, or so modify it as to render it just and prof- 
itable. 

— Miss Annie E. Towle, a recent graduate of Pembroke Acad- 
emy, N. H., has been elected in the high school, Hollis. 

— The catalogue of Dartmouth College, N. H., just received, 
shows an attendance in its various departments as follows: Aca- 
demical department, 246; Scientific, 69; Agricultural, 10; Med 
ical, 96; Engineering, 4; total, 425. Academical departments : 
Seniors 75, sophomores 54, juniors 52, freshmen 6s. 

— Professor Holbrook, of Keene, N. H., has just made a meas- 
urement of the height of Mount Monadnock by a series of level- 
ings, over several miles in extent, for the purpose of testing the 
accuracy of the work done by the coast survey. He makes it 
3169.3 feet, while the measurement by triangulation made the alti- 
tude 3186 feet. 

— Tufts College, Mass., has a popular lecture course, in which 
Professer Monroe and others are engaged. 

— In our report of the Plymouth County Teachers’ Association, 
the name of Alonzo Meserve was substituted for that of Charles 
F. Meserve, 

— George G. Groff, M.D., lately instructor in chemistry in the 
University at Lewisburg, Pa. has accepted the chair of Natural 
Science in the West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School. 

— John Harvard died in 1638 (not 1688), and left his library 
and £779 to the college which bears his name. 

— Miss Clara Conway, writing from Memphis, says: The recent 
Institute at Lagrange, Tenn., was an entire success, thanks to the 
earnest efforts of Col. Leon Trousdale, Tennesee’s worthy su- 
perintendent. Under his wise direction, Institutes have been an 
especial and interesting feature of the year’s school work in Ten- 
nessee. 

— Dr, E. R. Humphreys, of Boston, whose reputation as a 
classical scholar and teacher is well known to our readers, has re- 
cently arranged to receive four ladies over eighteen as resident 
pupils. He has also been for the fourth time appointed Oxford 
Prztor at St. Agnes’ School, Albany, for the Oxford examinations 
for women. ‘ 

— A principal point in education is discipline, which is intended 
to break the self-will of children, in order to the rooting out of 
their natural tendencies.—Hegel, 

— Prof. W. H. Niles, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, so well and widely known to Massachusetts teachers, has 
just returned from nearly sixteen months of foreign study and 
travel. He visited the leading polytechnic and other scientific in- 
stitutions of Europe, and spent the last winter in attending lec- 
tures and in study at the Berlin University. He has brought home 
eouch that is new and interesting to us, especially in geography ; 
and another year the teachers and the public may expect to enjoy 
some of the results of his journey, 

— The University of Virginia opens with 330 students, 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE.—The institute held last week at Frank- 
lin, Mass., registered 194 names of teachers and committees from 
twenty towns, with a few representatives of the neighboring State of 
Rhode Island. The exercises were of the usual character, illus- 
trating largely the teaching by oral, topical, and objective methods. 
These elicited many practical questions from the members, which 
were courteously entertained by the conductors of the institute, 
and answered in a way to farther enforce the plan of teaching 
recommended. The limited time for which the sessions are held,— 
four days in this institute,—leave much for the teachers to work out, 
especially in the conduct of the recitation and of the class; but the 
work done cannot fail to stimulate teachers of every grade to do 
better work. The demand upon the hospitalities of the people 
was much greater than anticipated; but through the constant at 
tention of the school committee men, Messrs. Squire and Daniels, 
all were introduced to pleasant homes among the good people of 
this beautiful town. The thanks of the members were expressed 
in a resolution as follows : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this institute are hereby tendered 
to the citizens of Franklin, for the hospitalities so generously and 
so politely extended to its members. 

The reading of this resolution drew from the chairman of the 
school committee, S. W. Squire, and from Rev. Mr. Chambree, 
remarks highly complimentary to the members of the institute, and 
especially to the secretary and agents of the boards for the excel- 
lence of the work presented in all the branches taught. 

The institute of this week is being held at Harwich on the Cape, 
and promises to be largely attended, as have been all those held 
this fall. 


New Publications. 


A CompPenDious GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By W. 
D. Whitney, professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in Yale College. New York: H. Holt & Co. 

This work has long been looked for. When Professor Whitney, 
some seven years ago, published his German Reader, he offered 
to pupils in German a vocabulary which was especially adapted 
for children of non-German speaking parents, It had some strik- 
ing features, which evidently tended to facilitate the study of Ger- 
man by executing the Pestalozzian law: from the known to the 
unknown. How this was done will be seen anon. He was called 
upon by his friends, and others interested in the study of German, 
to prepare a compendious dictionary upon the same principles. 
Since the value of the book did not depend so much upon the se- 
lection of the words as upon theif careful and original treatment, 
the task took more time than the numerous friends of the distin- 
guished linguist had expected. But at last the book has appeared, 
to the great relief of many ateacher. The type is close but very 
clear, and the outer appearance not pretentious but durable. 

To compare this work with the extensive and very reliable works 
of this kind by German linguists, would be unfair, since this single 
volume makes no pretentions to be a hand-book for linguists, but fer 
pupils. Everybody must see, at the first glance, that it outshines 
Adler, Oehischlager, Tafel, and a number of others published in 
this country, and as a school-dictionary it offers assistance ina 
manner too pecular and original to be left unnoticed. Throughout 
the first part, Whitney offers in his translations first, those syno- 
nyms which by sound and derivation come nearest the German 
words ; in a word, he brings forward the most beautiful and most 
powerful part of the English language, the Anglo-Saxon. For in- 
stance: Hut, /, HEED, care, guard, protection; MITTAG, m, MID- 
DAY, noon, meridian; GEWINN, m, WINNING, gain, profit, etc. ; 
GEHEIM (as AT HOME, hence, familiar, intimate, in this sense ob 
solete), private, secret, etc. Wherever the Anglo-Saxon synonym 
is not the first following the German word, it can easily be recog. 
nized, since it is in all cases made conspicuous by full-face type; 
it presents itself to the eye as more important, and the pupil will 
doubtless seize at this rather than choose words of Latin or Greek 
derivation, which, however beautiful they may be, do not come in 
close connection with the ideas of the pupil. There are people 
who can not see that the Anglo-Saxon part of the English is more 
expressive than the Romanic part, who think it is stylish to use 
big words, — To their benefit we like to quote the Scripture: 
“ The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures ; He leadeth me beside the stil] waters.” 
And while your soul is yet full, listen: ‘Jehovah is my pastor; I 
shall not be indigent. He constraineth me to recline in verdant 
fields; He conducteth me in proximity to the unrippled liquidities ;’ 
a paraphrase, the good intent of which is all that saves it from be- 
ing blasphemy. 

Evidently the author follows strict pedagogical laws. The deri- 
vation of such words as are not strictly German, is intimated by 
abbreviations, such as: from Fr., Lat., Gr., Ital., etc. Whoever 
has taught languages will know that there is nothing which gives 
so strong a hold upon the idiom as the acquirement of the art of 
“looking up” words in the dictionary. And if the dictionary offers 
such excellent hints as I have intimated above, it will prove a 
blessing to phpils and teachers. Although this book docs not 
claim to be complete, it nevertheless offers more than many works 
of a similar kind. It embraces nearly sixty thousand words. 
Many of these seem to us unnecessary; still, in a dictionary the 


“too much” is better than the “too little,” 


A New TREATISE ON STEAM ENGINEERING, Physical Proper. 
ties of Permanent Gases, and of different kinds of Vapor. By 
John W. Nystrom, C. E, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This treatise furnishes information pertaining to steam engi- 
neering which is new and valuable. It contains the formulas and 
table deduced from the experiments of such savans in science as 
Regnoult and Rudberg on steam and gases; Faraday, Pelouge, 
and Andrews on carbonic acid; Favre and Silberman on heat of 
combustion ; Kopp on volume of water; Fairbain and Tate on 
volume of steam. We have quoted these authorities that our 
readers may the better appreciate the character of the book, and 
give due consideration to the tables of formulas that will guide 
the student accurately to both theoretical and practical knowledge. 
Engineers, and students in this department will find a great variety 
of matters which have never been published before, in this able 
book. It is well-arranged, and printed in clear type, and firmly 
bound. This firm will send their catalogue to those applying. 
Their address is 182 Fifth avenue, New York. 


MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited and compiled 
by Homer B. Sprague, principal of Girls’ High School, Boston. 
Second edition; pp. 437; price $2.00. Boston: J. L. Hammett. 
The plan of this work will indicate its great value to students of 

literature. In it the author has presented none but acknowledged 
masterpieces of English literature, admitting no works of living 
authors. He has given productions that are complete in them. 
selves. Third, he limits his selections to a few, with the intention 
of making a series of volumes of the same character. This volume 
contains a poem from Chaucer, a poem from Spencer, select essays 
of Bacon, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, a discourse of Milton's magnifi. 
cent prose and two of his poems, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 
Part I. A brief biography is given of each author, and the notes, 
which are very full, throw light upon the history and development 
of the language, and give valuable helps to the proper understand- 
ing and reading aloud of the selections. This work will be found 
of especial value in teaching English literature in our schools and 
colleges. The author has performed his work so faithfully, and 
with so great a love for it, that it may be said to be the most com- 
plete treatise of its kind on the articles named; and those who 
would study in private will find no collection more helpful or more 
fruitful in suggestions. This volume, from its great and well- 
acknowledged excellence, should have a large sale. 


BrioLocy ; with Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. 

Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. Price $1.50. 

This volume of Mr. Cook’s contains thirteen of his scientific 
“Monday Lectures,” delivered in Boston last winter, They were 
reported in the leading daily papers of New England at the time 
of their delivery, and excited great interest. They are presented 
now, in this permanent form, after being thoroughly revised by 
the author during the past summer, The name taken is Biology, 
—the science of life,—and he ably meets the arguments of Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, and their followers, in support of the theory of evo- 
lution. He makes a candid statement of the claims of this school 
of thinkers, quoting at length from the most distinguished writers, 
and presenting in detail the supposed fact upon which their doc- 
trine is based. Mr. Cook then proceeds to demolish and refute 
their teachings. He battles the Materialists vigorously, and makes 
the controversy wonderfully interesting. He bases his views upon 
reasonable grounds, and does not hesitate to throw overboard any 
dogma that seems to him devoid of reason. He handles the sci- 
ences and philosophies of the past with a masterly grasp, and 
shows the thoughtful world how they ought to worship intelligently. 
A professor of Harvard College, hearing an unbeliever in Mr. 
Cook remark that “he talked in a very crooked way,” replied, 
“that it was a crook that let in a good deal of light.” He has 
devoted years of study at home and abroad to the modern investi- 
gations which bear upon theology. A second volume is to appear 
on Transcendentalism, which will be published before the end of the 
year. The present volume is handsomely published by James R, 
Osgood & Co., with three colored plates, and is a book that will 
be wanted by every thinking student of science and theology. 


MONEY AND LEGAL TENDER IN THE UNITED States. By H. 
R. Linderman, director of the Mint, Philadelphia. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1877. Price $1.00. 


This is a most timely work, and should be widely read. The 
author’s knowledge and experience enable him to speak with full 
authority, and his advice should be heeded by economists and 
statesmen. Wile so much ignorance prevails with reference to 
our national currency and its history, there will and must be fear- 
ful mistakes and blunders in legislation, as well as crude notions 
in society as to the legitimate values and uses of gold, silver, and 
other coins as money, Dr. Linderman discusses money, thoroughly 
and exhaustively, and his facts and tables are perfectly reliable, a 
statement we would like to be able to make with reference to all 
other authors on this important subject. 


Gop’s WorD, MAN’s LicHT AND GuIDE; A course of Lectures 
on the Bible, before the N. Y. Sunday-school Association. By 
Rey. Drs. Taylor, Storrs, etc. American Tract Society. 275 
pages. Price $1.50. Boston: R. F. Cummings, agent, 23 
Franklin street. 

This volume consists of the able and instructive course of lec- 
tures giver: last winter before the New York Sunday-school As- 
sociation, issued in a permanent form. The book will prove help- 


ful to the many diligent students of the Bible, both from the range 


: 
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of the subjects and the well-known ability of the writers. There 
are ten first-class lectures by such eminent men as Dr. Taylor, 
President Porter, Drs. Storrs, Crosby, and others. The book is 


beautifully printed in good, clear type, on elegant toned paper, 
bound in best cloth, making a handsome volume of aemty gps 


pages. 

Vest-PocKET SERIEs. “ Burns,” by Thomas Carlyle; “ Favorite 
Poems,” translated from the German of Gcethe, by Aytoun & 
Martin; “ Favorite Poems,” by William Wordsworth, illus- 
trated; “Is she his Wife, or something Singular,” a comic bur- 
Jetta in one act, by Charles Dickens; “ Favorite Poems,” by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, illustrated ; “ Gcethe,” by Thomas 
Carlyle. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price each 50 cents. 


These gems of literature come to us in rapid succession, and 
are always heartily welcomed. They refresh our memories of the 
great authors, and inspire in us a new relish for the good things 
they wrote. We hope they will find a place in every cultured 
home in the land. The selections and illustrations indicate nice 
discrimination and artistic appreciation. 


Sy_via’s New Home; A Novel. By J. F. B. Firth. Boston: 

Henry Hoyt. 

This is an interesting story, pure in tone, and written in a 
sprightly and entertaining style. For juvenile readers, in the 
home, and as a contribution to Sabbath-school literature, it merits 
the highest commendation. Like all the books of Mr. Hoyt, it is 
printed and bound in a tasteful manner. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Two addresses relative to the Orphan Houses on Ashley- Down, 
Bristol, England, and the other objects of the Scriptural Knowl- 
edge Institution for home and abroad, by George Muller; A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. This pamphlet contains two addresses 
given by Mr. Muller in Brooklyn. As it is not his intention to 
give detailed accounts of his home-work, these addresses have been 
published to furnish the desired information. Concerning the 
wonder-working providence which has built up and sustained these 
benevolent institutions, Mr. Muller’s work and spirit may be 
studied and understood from this pamphlet. 

— The November-December number of 7he North American 
Review contains the following articles: “Resumption of Specie 
Payments,” by Hugh McCulloch, Judge W. D. Kelley, Gen. 
Thomas Ewing, David A. Wells, Joseph S. Ropes, and Secretary 
Sherman; ‘*Cavelier de la Salle,” by Francis Parkman; “The 
War in the East,” by Gen. Geo. B. McClellan; “ The Functions 
of Unbelief,” by Thomas Hitchcock; ‘The Southern Question,” 
by Charles Gayarre, of Louisiana; “ Michelangelo and the Buon- 
narroti Archives,” by T. Adolphus Trollope; “ America in Africa,” 
by Gilbert Haven; “ The Situation in France,” by a Paris Resi- 
dent; “ How shall the Nation regain Prosperity?” by David A. 
Wells; “ The Ultramontane Movement in Canada,” by Charles 
Lindsey ; Contemporary Literature. 

— J. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, were among the first publishers 
to issue elegant editions of the poets for holiday use, and the pop- 
ularity and success of their work has led them to continue to add 
each year the most beautiful embellishments to the works of our 
favorite authors. In anticipation of the approaching Christmas 


and New Year's time, they have published several volumes illus- 
rated, which will have a large sale among our best buyers of 
elegant literature. 
Christmastide contains four poems: “The River Path,” by 
Whittier ; “ Excelsior,” by Longfellow; “The Rose,” by James 
Russell Lowell; and “ Baby Bell,” by T. Bailey Aldrich, Each 
page is a work of art, and the engravings are by the cleverest of 
our American artists, among whom are Moran, Hart, Brown, Col- 
man, Anthony, McEntee, Wand, Curtis, Homer, Kendrick, Mer- 
rill, Foote, Gifford, and Reinhart. We need not urge our readers 
to purchase such books for the gift season, for their own good 
taste; and the fitness of this beautiful book as a souvenir of friend- 
ship, will suggest just such a selection. We need only add that 
the book is printed on heavy tinted paper, and is the product 
of the University Press, to insure our readers of excellent work- 


‘manship in its paper, typography, and binding. To those who 
| prefer each of these poems in a single volume, our publishers have 


furnished each in its own separate binding at a proportional share 
of the cost of the whole. Call for Christmasiide, with its blue, 
brown, or green cloth cover and gilt edges. 

— Lee & Shepard publish 7iat Wife of Mine, a companion to 
That Husband of Mine. The immense sale which has attended 
the first issue has led the author to write the second volume, and 
its popularity will not fall far below its companion, and the pub- 
lishers, with commendable zeal, are pushing it by judicious and 
business-like advertising. 

— The North American Review is to be published hereafter by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

—A new magazine, to be called the South Adlantic, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication from Wilmington, N. C. 

— Mrs. Carolina Webster Day is writing the | fe of her grand. 
father, Daniel Webster. 

— Pierce’s Memoir of Sumner is attracting much attention, and 
Roberts Brothers are supplying the demand. They publish the 
third volume of Supernatural Religion, and Walter Besant’s Stud- 
ies in Early French Poetry. This house will soon publish Besant’s 
Early English Poetry. 

— Osgood & Co, publish a list of elegant books for the holidays, 
among which are Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, and illustrated 


also, Starr King’s Substance and Show, and other lectures; 
Holmes’s complete Poetical Works, illustrated; Mrs. Diaz’s Yim- 
myjohns, and other stories for the young people; and Howells’ 
Carlo Goldoni, the third of the new biographical series. 

— Little, Brown & Co, will soon publish Peter Harvey's Remin- 
iscences aud Anecdotes of Daniel Webster. Wt will contain a full- 
length portrait from Ames’ admirable painting, which represents 


ter home at Marshfield, with interior views; and the Webster 
monument. 


ae 
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Ethical Culture ; and finally a timely and valuable work on the 
Life of Louis Adolphe Thiers, by Francis Le Goff, translated from 
the author's unpublished manuscript, by Theodore Stanton, A.M. 

— Henry Holt & Co, will soon publish a 7¥eatise on Money, by 
Prof. F. A, Walker, of the Yale Scientific School; also a new 
novel called Lita by Lady Margaret Majendie, The scene is laid 
principally among the upper classes in Great Britain. 

— Lockwood & Brooks will issue this week a pamphlet entitled 
Reminiscences of the Reform School at Westborough, by J. A. Allen, 
for seven years superintendent of the school. Methods of govern. 
ment will be discussed with the author's opinions thereon, A 
book which is issued a little out of the ordinary course is Golden 
Songs of Great Poets, published in New York at her own risk by 
Sarah H. Leggett, and offered as a Christmas giftbook by 
the same firm. It has poems hitherto unpublished in any 
form, written by William Cullen Bryant, H. W. Longfellow, John 
G. Whittier, James Russell Lowell, and Bayard Taylor, with an 
introduction by Oliver Wendell Holmes, entitled “On the Thresh- 
old.” Each writer contributes one poem, 

— The Catholic World, a monthly magazine of general litera- 
ture and science, furnishes some very able articles. It is ably 
edited, and stands deservedly high among scholarly readers. Pub- 
lished by the Catholic Publication Society. Price $5 00 a year. 

— Among the books kept by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is one which is known as “ The Accident Book.” This book 
contains a record of every person killed or injured on the road, 
whether employée or otherwise, embracing the nature of the cas- 
ualty, whether fatal or trivial, —even to the crushing of a finger. 
Reference to the index gives the place of accident, the name of 
the person injured, and the nature of the injury, etc., and the page 
in the general record-book containing all the details. The book 
runs back to 1859, and is complete in every particular. 

— President McCosh, of Princeton, contributes to the last num- 
ber of the Library Tadle a review of Chauncey Wright's “ Philo- 
sophical Discourses,” and in the article is the following estimate 
of Boston's literary pretentions : “ It is a curious circumstance that 
Boston, with its annexes, Cambridge and Harvard, does not pro- 
duce original minds. Hawthorne and Longfellow, who struck out 


_a path for themselves, belong to Bowdoin,—little one though it be, 
poems of Whittier, Longfellow, Bailey, and Lowell. They publish, —and not to Harvard. Channing was the eloquent defender of 


English Unitarianism, a system now dead and ready to be buried. 
Emerson is the echo, in a less powerful but softer tone, of Carlyle. 
Fiske is the admiring American expounder of Herbert Spencer. 
Chauncey Wright adopted the philosophy of John Stuart Mill, 
and was the ablest defender of Darwin in this country, The 
peculiarity of Boston is that it catches the spirit of the age, and 
takes up at an early date the last new thought and method, and 


Webster with a slouched hat and a cane; a picture of the Webs- follows them till they change to something else. It has not, ex- 


cept in politics, been able to advance beyond the times and guide 
them. Its able men have not self-sacrifice enough to retire for 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for early publication, 7%¢ | years from the public gaze in order to construct a truly great and 


Silver Country, or The Great Southwest, by Alex. D, Anderson ; | jnfuential work. What they produce must be read at the first 
The Conquest of New Mexico and California, an historical and per-| clyb meeting, or issued in the coming number of the magazine. 


sonal narrative, by Gen. P. St. George Cooke; essays entitled 


Boston has been and is too much a city of literary conversasoines 
and of mutual admiration coteries,” 
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With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK, 


Durable, and Dustiless. 


_ Teachers and pupils will be rejoiced to welcome an inven- 
tion that is destined to supersede all those clumsy, dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so long been a source of annoy- 
ance in the school-room. . 

Superintendents and Directors will be glad to be able to 
procure an articie that is cheap, tasty, and durable. 
All will be convinced, by a single trial, of the superiority 
of the CLimax over every other Eraser in the market. 
Send 15 cents for sample. 
V. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 
CORRY, PENN. 


ANUAL 
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or 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
also of Microscopes oy all kinds and descriptions, 
Sent to any Teacher’s address, on receipt of stamp. 
G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 
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home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the ca 
the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
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Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals 
Richly iilustrated. The 400k millions need now. 
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Another Missionary Meeting. | The Laborers are F ew (music) 

All of Every Name. Editor's Notes. 

The Way to Know. 
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A Little Speech for a Little) Editor's Notes. 
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(a The price of * Goop Timus” is One Dollar per year ; 
Fifteen Cents single number, 
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MRS. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor, 
Fall River, Mass. 
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LATE 


PUBLICATIONS, 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-pai 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 


a 


Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Vital Magnetism. - : - - - - - F. T. Parsons. Adams, Victor & Co. $1 25 
Simon de Montfort. - M. Creighton, M.A. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1 00 
The Black Prince. - - - - Louise Creighton. I 00 
Sir Walter Raleigh. - - - - ed 1 00 
Sermons on International S. S. Lessons, 1878 : - - Monday Club. Henry Hoyt. 
Five Problems of State and Religion. - - - Will. C. Wood, . = 
The United States asa Nation. - - . P. Thompson, M.D. J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Carlo Goldoni. - - - - - . D. Howells, 125 
Substance and Show. - - - - ° - TT. Starr King. se “ 2 00 
The Jimmy-J ohns. - - - - Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 1 50 
Bright’s English History. 3 vols. $1.75 each. : - E. P. Dutton, 5 00 
Gold and Gilt. - Archie Fell. Henry Hoyt 
That Girl of Mine. Paper. ° - - - : T. B. Peterson. 50 
Grammar-School Choir. - - - - - W. S. Tilden. Ditsen & Co. 
North American Review (Nov. and Dec.) - ° - J. R. Osgood & Co. I 00 
One Hundred Choice Selections,—No. 14. ° - 4 P. Garrett & Co. 50 
Money and Legal Tender in the United States. - - H.R. Linerman, G P Putnam’s Sons. 
That Wife of Mine. - - - . - - Lee & Shepard. 1 50 
The Kindergarten Guide. 3 Nos. : - . - M.&J. Krauss Boelte. E. Steiger. éo cts. & 1 00 
Primary Spelling- Book. - William Ware & Co. 
The Accountant. - - - - - - W.A. Powers. S. A. Barnes& Co. 125 
History of india. Vol. II. - - - - ° ames Grant. Cassell Petter & Galpin. 4 00 
Monarchies of Europe. - - - - - - . S.C. Abbott. Dodd, Mead & Co. § 25 
California. 4to, cloth, gilt. - - - - - . P. Avery. Hurd & Houghton. 5 00 
Origin of the World according to Science and Revelation. 12mo J. W. Davison. Harper & Bros. 2 00 
The A BC of Finance. - - - - - Simon Newcomb. 25 
What a Dest - J. B. Lippincott & Co. 50 
The Rhine from its Source to the Sea. 4to, cl, gilt. - Sd 

Translated by G. C. T. Bariley. - - 18 00 
A Noble Life. 16mo, cl. - . © - - 0O.A. Kingsbury. D. Lothrop & Co, 1 25 
Cross and Crown Series. ° - - » - Lee & Shepard. 1 00 
Bugle and Toddie. - : - - - - G. P. Puinam’s Sons. 2 00 
Sursum Corda. 16mo cl. - - - Roberts Bros. 1 25 
Political Sciences. 2 vols, 8vo. - - - - Ex-Prest. Woolsey. S.C. Armstrong & Co. 7 00 


Publisher's Notes. 


A first-rate book and manuscript rest has been 
in demand for a long time. Various devices are 
in the market which more or less perfectly meet 
the wants of students and public speakers, but we 
have seen none which seems to combine all the 
points of a rest so completely as does the one ad- 
vertised in our columns by Mr, Little of Prov- 
idence. By this very clever invention, the reader 
can change the elevation of his books, can turn 
them from right to left, or change the angle of 
vision. It is easily adjusted to such positions as 
the student or reader may desire, and its mechan 
ism is so simple that it cannot easily become dis | 
ordered. So strong are the parts that it will hold | 
the heaviest books without the least danger of | 
breaking; and for a reading-desk for platform 
and pulpit speakers is an article almost invaluable 
Mr. Little has spent time and money to perfect 
this valuable aid to reading and study, and we can 
most heartily commend it to general use. Its 
cost makes it an article easily procured. 


Have You Triep Ir? The agency for THE 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, Goop Times, and Pri- 
MARY TEACHER, is both honorable and profitable. 


Teachers are usually very successful, from thei: | * 


knowledge of the needs of their profession and 
their acquaintance with teachers. A canvass of | 
your own school district, town, or city, will yield | 
you a good income for the time expended. Pa | 
rents as well as teachers now subscribe for all of 
our papers. Send tous for terms, Now is the) 
best time. Teachers want our papers to aid them | 
in their winter schools. We would be glad to 
hear from thousands of our subscribers, saying | 
that they will undertake the work. Don’t delay 
to address T. W. Bicknell, publisher, JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley street, Boston, Mass, 


“Wonder-Box” is a fascinating Christmas pres- 
ent for children. 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who have 
been dosed, d ed, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s Elec- 
tric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weakness and 
decay. Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
sands, mailed free. Address Putvexmacner GaALvanic 
Co., New York City. 330 


The “ Portab 


le Book - Holder,” 


The most convenient article in the 
market for holding a book. 
Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 
and everybody else will purchase 
one when they are made acquainted 
with its merits. 
~ Agents Wanted everywhere. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
F. P. LITTLE, Manufr., 
P. O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


P. H. RODEN, 
TAILOR, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 


| “compiler has covered very extensive ground, 


Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low pri 


the beet quality of work. al discounts to Clergymen. 


carment is always given at the lowest price for | the Silver-Medal Blackboards. ' 


Estimates for inserting the following ‘‘ad."’ requested from 
Scientific and Mechanical Publications. 


Highly Recommended py ine Scientific American. 


STRONGLY ENDORSED BY THE COURIER-JOURNAL. 
10,000 COPIES SOLD!! 


ALLEN’S USEFUL COMPANION 
ARTIFICER’S ASSISTANT. 


A work of GREAT VALUE to INVENTORS, MODEL MAKERS, 
MACHINISTS, MECHANICS, ENGINEERS, ARTISANS and 
APPRENTICES. SIZE 8x6 INCHES. Contains 7OO PAGES, 

OO ILLUSTRATIONS and DIAGRAMS, and embraces the most 

ALUABLE COLLECTION of NEW and RELIABLE RECIPES, 
PROCESSES, TRADE SECRETS, TABLES, &c., ever published. 
THE NUMBER OF WHICH EXCEEDS 09 Handsome! 
boundin Cloth, with GILT BACK and SIDES. This book WEIGHS 
De. WE PAY 21 CENTs POSTAGE on EACH COPY 

ENT BY MAIL, (Anidesofits size can be formed from the above.) 

Tue ScieNTIFIC AMERICAN says Of this work: 

“ This is undoubtedly the cheapest work of the 
“kind ever published, It contains 700 pages 
“of closely arranged matter. The author and 


“and the recipes and instructions are ca 
**down to the latest date.” 

In their ‘* Answers to Correspondents,”’ the Louis- 
ville CoURIER-JOURNAL strongly recommends this 
work, as follows: 

“This is no catchpenny lication, It isa 
“book that every reader should possess, It is 
“ beautifully printed and bound ; contains 700 
** pages, largely illustrated, By applying to the 
** Empire State Publishing Co., New York, you 
“wil! get a valuable work, and thank us for 
** putting you on the track of it.” 

Among the multitude of subjects of which it treats, will be found 
the following: Telegraphy, of which {t is a perfect self-instructor, 
teaching the construction, ipulation and t of Instru- 

ments, teries, Wires, &c., Rending by sound, The Learner’s In- 
trument, How to learn cee at home in a short time. One 
Hundred and Fifty valuable Mechanical Movements, I!lustrated and 
Explained. Information concerning Patents; how to obtain them. 
Tuning the Pianoforte, Organ, Melodeon, a complete self-instruct»r, 
Watchmaking, the whole s of manufacture in detail. Watch- 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg: 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &¢. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. r9th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
i Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGsese, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


Bostor UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 22 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. SI 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Previdence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


INSTITUTE, — South 
catalogues address Bent. Mitts AM. Principal. 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Priast, Principal. 89 zz 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLakusizn, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaur, Superintendent. 56 


n. pleasant home, with thorough instructi 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, AM 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. + eg 


OABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


DBvRY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
FF M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


lows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


MMoSLEsvuRrY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 


catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. Hutaert. 
MABIEtTtTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the President, I. W. ANpDREws. 


56 


W SSLEYAn UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 1g and 20. S. 
KNeELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


HMEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De information 


address Prof. C. 
WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


mentt. For circulars and i 
. Parpesr, 426 East 26th street. 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCKESTEK FREE INST, of Industnai Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BEAPFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 


makers’ Train Tables. Directions for the construction and fz 
of Engines, Boilers, Gauges, Valves, &c. Duties of Engineers. Ce- 
ments for Steam work, Compositicn Boiler Covering, Steam packing, 
Scale preventatives, Polish for bright work; Useful hints for Millers 
and Miiwrighte Saw Mills and Shingle Machines, Rules for speed 
of Wheels, Drums, Circular Saws, &c.; Saw filing, ful? 
directions; Mending Broken Saws, Shafting, Belting; Gear Cutting, 
Bevel Gears, Friction Paper Pulleys, Screw work, laning, Boring, 
Turning, Finishing, &c.; Making and Tempering Railway and Car- 
riage Springs, Saws, Axles, Steel ~y = Files, » Reamers, Cold 
Chisels, Marble and Stone Cutters’ ‘cols, Stone Drills, Dies, Mill 
Picks, Edge Tools, Scissors, Razors, Scythes, Gun Lock Springs 
Watch Springs; Emery Wheels, different kinds; Tempering L ulds, 7 
kinds; Metallic Tempering Bath ; Case H ing, 6 ways; to Restore 
Burnt Steel, 4 ways; Annealing Steel, &c. To toughen and Improve 

or Steel and Iron; to Reduce Oxides; Alloys for Gold, Silver, 

rass, Bronze, German Silver, &c., 850 kinds ; Solders, 75 kinds ; 106 
Compositions for Locomotivec, Crgan Pipes, Pumps, Telescopes Plated 
Goods, Gongs, Cymbals, Metals, &c., &c.; 26 receipts for Tinning, 
Blueings Galvanizing, c ng, Brassing, Zincing, and Enameling 
on metals; 77 receipts for Bronzes, Dipping Acids, uers, Paints, 
Japans, &c., for metal work, Bronze Powder, 9 kinds receipts for 
Coioring, Gilding and Piating ; 315 very valuable receipts for Watch, 
Chronometer, Clock and Jewelry work, Over 1.00 reliable processes 
for Iron, Steel, Saw, Tube, Chain, Anvil, Sewing Machine, Gas fixture, 
and Fire-arm Manufacturers, Master Mechan cs, Machinists, Engi- 
neers, Blacksmiths, Horseshoers, Ca ¢ Makers, Iron, Brass, Type 
and Bell Founders, Pattern Mak finers Gunsmiths, Cuflers, 
Millwrights, Coppersmiths, Gas and Steam Fitters, Plumbers, Marble 
tvorkers, Opticians, Die sinkers, Stencil cutters, dc, Glass, Glass 
Staining, Etching, and China Decoration, 50 receipts. To Gild Glass 
Signs, 5 way} Stains for Wood, Polishes, Wood filling, Oil Finishes, 
100 kinds. — for House, Sign, Ship, Carriage and Ornamental 
Painters, Grainers, Cabinent and Mutical Instrument Makers, Gilders, 
Carvers, Pelishers, Picture Frame Dealers, Varnishers, Stucco Workers, 
&c.; 40 receipts for Cement and Glue. 60 receipts for Tanners, 
Sboe and Harness Makers. 150 receipts for Dyers, Bleachers, Hatt 
Clothiers, For Dentists, 25 oulders’, Pattern 
Model Makers? Tables, Weights of Iron, Steel, Brass, Copper, Lead, 
Russia Iron, Lead Pipe, Strength of Cast tren Columns, &c., at sight. 
Estimates of Supplies for LumberCamps. Estimates for Masons, F las- 
t.rers Contractors. Diagrams for Machinists, Bullinstructions for 
making Artificial Flowers, Fruit, &c., for taxing Verrotype, Tintype 
and gate. @ pictures; for Making, Bottling and preserving ail 
kinds of Ales, Wines hb &c., 150 receipts, For manufacturing 
Confectionery of all k » 120 receipts. The whole Art of Brewing ; 

Birds and their Diseases, Taxidermy ; Rules for the Games of Bi 
ek ree ,&c, Book-keeping. by both double and single entry, con- 
and comprehensive. There fs so much thatis valuable in this 

work that we ean give only a faint idea ofits contents. 

Agen's Wanted. In places where we have no regular canvaseers t¢ 
otained atthe Bookstores, SINGLE COPIES SENT BY MAIL. 
RPCEIPT OF $2.25, Address the EMPIRE 


Two Patents “x” Silver 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackbeard. Both the above are per- 
fect in their operation, and e School in the land should 
be provided with them. Send circular to H, H. BUR. 
RINGTON, PROV: DENCE, R. 1. Also proprietor 


can 
POSTAGE PAID. ON 
LISHLN 


STATE Pre a M 
3756. 


GH Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


Address Miss Annig E. Jounson, Principal. 101 22 


EAN ACADEMY. 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. Siz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 22 


M4FLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Kev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 1242 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, wuder care of Friends. 
E. Prest., Swarthmore Coll. Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., neipi 2 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 


Apa L. Howarp, President. 


WwW 


Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. _ 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLen 
M. Principal. 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 
BABKE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 

a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spautnrina, Principal. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak- 
land, Cal. Rev. Davin McCuure, Ph D., Prin. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— Boylston 
C street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, (rth Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one qe of age. Special students received in al) 
sections of Upper Department. " 

CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 


Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Enwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 22 


E{NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
idence, K.1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 


of | Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 


iness. Scientific Schools, or College. kur Catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. f 


EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Joh Vt. 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scien me : 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fucver, Principal. 70 82 
GFRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sressins, A.M. 
ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Winter Term 
Dec. 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
English, Commercial, Scientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 22 Rev N. Fetrows, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Theale equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavanwortn, A.M., Princ. 
EST NEWTON Ragiich and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Attan, West Newton, Mass. = 51 zz 


WAEN ER’S Polytechnic Business College. 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address’ 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ME STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 


For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 22 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
At WorcssTer. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Principal. $5 22 


D STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 

Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 
54 =z Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principa. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypgn, A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wastriz_p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scott. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


O° CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Vormal,— Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
OGDEN, Pnncipals, Worthington, lin Co., 
io. 7 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 25th. 
iss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P_M., 
at Educational Parlor and General ~~ for American 
Kipdergarten 621 Broadway, 


The Model Kindergarten 


Reopens OCTOBER 2d, and the 


NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November ist, 1877, 
AT 9 West STREET, NEw YorRK. 


Prov. JOHN KRAUS, 
Max MAkIA KRAUS-BELTE, | 
(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 


Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. For many Fe he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Baucation in Washington, where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted te the Kindergarten 
cause, 

Mrs. Marta Kraus-Bogtte is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twenty 
years in Germany, England, and America. Says Miss E. 

. Peabody ; * Mrs. Kraus is the first authority upon the 
subject. Without referring to her previous eminent success 
in England and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever Mrs Kxaus writes, 
especially upon the training of Kindergartners.” - 136 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, N. 


133 


Thei Acade Church, and other Bells, are 
eir School, my, urch, 0 


widely celebrated for ty and 
purity, fullness, 


| 
S University has cow the following departments 
This University has now the ety | Sipermneat in 
- | operation : Liberal Arts—E. O, raven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical Hyde, M.D., 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special | 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
| the Theory of Fine Arcs, especially designed for Teach- 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- | ————__ $s — 
tion, in July and fomam. For A aaunais and other informa- 
tion. apply to E O. Haven, Chancellor, 
| 
7 
| 
4 
URRAY 8T., New York, | 
345 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


jor" ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
STANDARD GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, 


er’s Demosthenes de Corona. $1.50. 
Tyler's Demosth. Olynthiacs & Philippics. $1.50. 
Wagner's Plato’s Apology and Crito. $1.25. 
Wagner's Plato’s Phaedo. 
Mather’s Electra of Sophocles. $1.50. 
Mather’s Selections from Herodotus. $:.00. 
Felton's Selections from Greek Historians. $2.00. 


to Teachers for one-half the above prices 


Ae TRACT SOCIETY 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


tm g Bible Text-Book, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leafiets, Cards, &c. 


R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


r 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, 
a; Secretary, | 


23 Franklin Street. az 


Authors and Teachers. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 5% x11, flat 
sheets, — ream. $1.00 ; mail, $1.50. 

Aut Martuscript Paper, 5%4 x 11, flat sheets, heavier: 
per ream, $1.25; by mail, $1.60. 

COMPOSITION PAPER, x 844.—per ream, $1 00; 
by mail, $1.50. Composition Paper, 7 x 84%4,—$1 25, by mail 
$1.75. Samples sent only on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., 

27 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


pecial Novelties in 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 


Kindergarten Parquetry in Seventh Gift. 

Design Printing in Eighth and Ninth Gifts. 

Pricked Oards in Twelfth Gift. 

Ruled Cutting-Pape:s in Thirteenth Gift. 

Improved self-Acting Needle in Fourteenth Gift. 

Beaut- fal Colored Slate for Fifteenth Gift 

Our elegant Kindergarten Cabinet for the Home,—a beau- 
tiful Holiday gift. MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 

144 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


4135 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, so cents. 

The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 121 2z 


LDREDGE & BROTHER, ¢ 
17 North Seventh St., PHILA. 


HART'S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
ANALYSIS is a plain, practical, common-sense book. It 
is a new and revised edition of Hart’s Grammar, which has 
been the standard in the Pub:ic Schools of Philadelphia for 
the past thirty-five years, and which stands to-day 
firmer than ever before. Teachers will do weli to examine 
this bouk. Price 80 cents. For further intormation, address 


as above, 144 
S. FORTESCUE & CO., 


PUBLISH 

Alnsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth’'s Latin and English Dict'y. 
Al-op 8 Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Sories (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Lynd 8, Thumas’s, and Oswald's Etymologies. 

Uther valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
firm Send for Catalogue. 132 22 


W J. GILBERT Publisher, 
e ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary...... .50] Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
Common School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 
Counting-house ++ 3.00] for examination for $3.50. 

Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


ENRY HOYT 
No. 9’ Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Monday Clab Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 12 
Wniters on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 

Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. Will C. 
Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teacher. 
i State and the Sabbath ; 2. State and the Church; 3. State 
and Temples; 4 State Schools; 5. State Institutions. 
400 pages. $1.50. 

Select Notes by Rev. F. N. Pe.ovser and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.25. 

Full list mailed on application. 112 22 


ELLY, PIET & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Creery’s Primary -Book. 35 cts. 
Creery's Grammar-School Spelier. 60 cts. 
Creery's Catechism of U. S. History. 
Newell & Creery’s Series of Keaders. 
Virginia Military Inst. Series of Mathematics. 
Kerney’s Catechism of U. 8. History. 25 cts. 
Kerney's (Irving's) School Catechisin. 
A Series of Latin School Classics. 

Full catalogues sent on application. 144 


BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By MRS. L. B. MONROE. 
Fully Illustrated. s6mo. Cloth, unique. $1.50. 
*.* This volume has been used in schools, with marked 
home a8 a text-book and as a reading-book for class use. 
he very rerviceable by who ore 
med to re i j er shou 


50 cls. 


Publishers. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


Publish the following books by Emily Huntington Miller: 


Kirkwood Library, 


Consisting of five volumes in a box, 12mo. Illus... -$5.50, 


Sold singly as follows: 
Summer Days at Kirkwood......... $1.25 
Uncle Dick's Legacy 1.00 
Fighting the*Enemy ...... 1.25 
A Year at 00 


We also have, by same author, 
Royal Road to Fortune, I)\us 
Send for Catalogue. 


Noes, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES, 
A Job Lot of Nors Papsr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2z 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Publishers. 
M ERITS! Fiery, fom dee 


ward. 5S. S. School Cards; Christmas Cards ; “* Wonder 
Box’’; Perforated Card} Fancy-coiored papers; Shadows- 
on-the-Wall. New Game: “Nice and Naughty” (/udi 
tine and laughter). Price 45 cts. (by mail, 45 cts.) 80 

tterns for Wood-splint Fancy Work, 20 cts. ; 250 Splints, 
1octs,, postpaid. J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield st., Boston. 

Teachers shou'd see the ** Wc nder-Box,”—just elegant 
for Xmas present to children. 144 ¢ (eow) 


A Great Success! 
ELOQUENCE, 


For Recitation and Reading. 
By CHAS. D. WARNER. 


A Collection of Elegant Extracts in Prose and \erse, 
Ser a complete School Speaker. 


The Press praise it; Teachers recommend it; Scholars 
take it Every mail brings orders for it. 

Price $1.50. 1amo, extracloth. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


EDSON C, EASTMAN, Publisher, 


144 d (eow) CONCORD, N. H. 


RTER & COATES, 


No. 882 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECKE, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-186282.) 
12mo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 


| 
§ 
S 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 


416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By James Grant..... “  & 

Tne Girl he Lett Benind Him, 
By J. M. Jephson...... cocccce 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thom 
The eens Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ “ 
Julie de Bourg Pa. 
Cing-Mars. By A. 


UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
2 


05 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer, 700 pp---++++s-seeees 378 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ills...... 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Degms. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill.. . 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 

. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
Would call your special attention to their valuable book, 
One Thousand Mistakes Corrected in Reading, 
Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail, 

Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


nd-h t low prices. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Ma s Geographies. 

Holes’ Renters, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s gebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s n es. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 23 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sis., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisabach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Prescott’s O nic Analysis ......-..++-. a 

Dougiass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 


Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch's Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2% 

WORTHINGTON 


750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 

Salm-Salm. Cloth Se $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Feds 

Special Cor. Lond. Daily Te —— « IL, cloth. 1.75 
Dyspepsia and its Kindred Diseases, By Dr. 

Ww. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... ¢o0 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed 


\ TILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and: Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text Booxs : 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


These Bibles contain, in addition to the authorized Text, 
with 50,000 references: 


I. THE BIBLE STUDENT’S HELPER: com 

ing Notes on the Old Testament — Notes on the New 
Testament — Miracles recorded in the Old Testament— 
Parables recorded in the Old Testament — Miracles of 
Our Lord— Parables of Our Lord — Names and Titles ot 
Our Lord — Prophecies relating to Christ—Special Prayers 
found in Scripture—Harmony of the G ls— Missi y 
Journeys of the Apostle Paul—The Apostle Paul’s Voyage 
to Rome—Jewish Sects, Parties, etc —Chrono of the 
Old Testament—The Divided Monarchy—Genealogy from 
Adam to Jacob—Supposed Chronology of the Acts and 
Epistles— Geography and [opography of Palestine— Natural 
History of Scripture—Ethnology of Bible Lands—Historic 
Summary—Symbols used in the Bible—Tables of Weights 
and Measures, and Time and Money—The Jewish Year. 
il. AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE. III. CRU- 
DEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. IV. DIc- 
TIONARY OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 
WITH THEIR PRONUNCIATION AND MEAN.- 
INGS. 12 SCRIPTURE MAPS. 


Thé above Notes and Tables have been compiled ex- 
pressly for this Series, and embody the results of the most 
recent and authentic research of Biblical Scholars. All has 
been carefully verified, and it is believed that nothing has 
been omitted that can be desired in a Teacher’s Bible. 

For List of Prices, apply to yonr Bookseller, or to 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker St., New York. 


144C¢ 


Publishers. 


THE ATLANTIC 
Portrait of Whittier. 


-- 


Lhe ATLANTIC lifesize Portrait of 

Whittier is the finest one of this honored 
poet ever offered to the public, and can be 
obtained by all subscribers to and purchas- 
ers of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1878 
Sor One Dollar. The companion portraits 
of Bryant and Longfellow can be obtained 
on the same terms. 
The November and December numbers 
of the ATLANTIC, containing poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow, and the commence- 
ment of Mr. Bishop's new serial story, will 
be sent free to all new subscribers who remit 
to the Publishers before December 1st, 1877. 
Price of the ATLANTIC, $4.00; of the 
Portraits, $1.00 each, additional, Address 
H. O. Houghton & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 143 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD ie a Grand Book ; have 
already ordered 212 copies.” 


— FOR — 
SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS 


There certainly has never before appeared a book of musical 
instruction and beautiful music, so complete in all its depart- 


“MEE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 cts.; 
$7.5 Oa dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of a new sacred song that is becoming 
widely popular. ‘thas a thrilling effect when well sung. 


Price 35 cents. 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
The new volume, beginning with October number, will 
excel any of the preceding in every particular. Send stamp 
for full particulars for the new year, and froof that the 
Visitor “ does actually give over $20 for $1.50." Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
138 eow 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. B 
‘oom. Professor of English Literature at 
College... $3.50. 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Baarp, D.D......-+ $1.75. 
German-English and English-German Pro- 


Henry 
niversity 


nouncing Dictionary...........-. $1.75. 

French-English Fea nglish-French Diction- 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 
Plates by R. P. Laircu....... +. $2 50, 

A Coarse of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 


P. $2.50. 
Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lerrcu. With 24 
Colored Plates. 2 50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. 
Drawing Book, Caaseli’s Practical........... 
Drawing Copies, Cassell's. 


Serius A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE Forms. 
“ B. Mops. Drawina. 
Lanpscarg Drawinc. 
“ DPD. Ficurs Drawine. 


ANIMAL DRAWING. 

Each Series can be had ini2 Parts, $o 25 each; or one 
Vol., cloth, price$s 50. The Parts may be had separately, 
The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 
CRAIG: $1.00. 

Euclid. Edited by Prof. Wattacs, M.A. ........-$0 75. 
Send for Catalogue. 137 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
ether so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
easily and delightfully in one year.—A/:/ton, 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE’S SERIES OF 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 

With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 

Construction ; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 

Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are’ ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. i2mo, cloth, 14-mor.: each $2.25. 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, Two, 
Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail,........Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours; 


popular collection of Son; ith a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Academies &c. 
Sample by Mail,.......--...-Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teacher's Help published. The Biogra- 
phy, Mythology. etc., etc., ot the lessons fully treated in 
separate departments. Its lessons are most helpfol 
and inspiring. Its editorial departments are exceed- 
ingly Will be taken examined. $1.50 
per year,— than 

A POSTAGE STAMP 


for each Sunday. In clubs of five or more, $1.25 each. 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 


ight-page © for the pupil, entirely devoted to the 
“Tan out each Twice the size of 
the ordinary lesson-leaf. Same price. Nearly the size of 
Quarterlies, at about one-third their price. 
Tarms:—Single copy, 9 cents year; 100 copies, $9.00 
per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated paper for Primary Ciasses for Four 
Sundays in each month. 
Terms :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 
Specimen copy af each of the above FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago. 


omer’ F hon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 
Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 
CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HA oe 
*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DeSrtver & Sons’ other 


Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s ics. 
Lambeart’s Primary ogy. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 


valuable Publications mailed free upop application to either 
of the gbove'a war) 


HE MONTHLY READER. 

f di ementary to Fi r, 
Reader, ustrated, carefully graded in sizle, and 
containing 16 hai pases is offered to the 
Primary of the’ country. It ready awakened 4 

ora 

tf 36 BromBeld Street Poston, 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 

549 and Broadway, NEW YORK, 
tary; N: American; Hi of 
Histor y: the ‘Willard’ of History 

by Diagrams and Tables ; Primers of History ; &c. 
Pictu Language Lessons; 
Language. E sh. Composition: 
Rhetoric: Primers J Unasalt Philology ; Studies in 

Bryant; &c. 


Geography. 


Cornell’s Systematic, N. E. Edition ; 
Primary, Intermediate, Physical ; 

Primer of Geography ; Classical Geograph y: 

Map- Drawing ny 


Outline Maps; 
Drawing. Krusi’s Inventive and Free- Hand 


Kast- 
Designs ; Morse’s Mechan~ 


all ts of Stud 
Leis in all Departmen y- 
HAZEN, 


Cc. E. LANE, M. W. 
117 State St., Chicago, I. 22 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


The National Teachers’ Librarv. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ 
$1.00 per anoum. free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


New Readers and 
Goodrich’s Pictorial 

Butler’s rial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s 

ers. 
Scholar’s mpanion. 
Coppee’s and 

Smith's 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
C= & MAYNARD, New York. 


NOW READY, 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


By the Authors of 


““Graded Lessons in English.” 
A sample copy sent to Teachers for 35 Centa. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barelay St, New York. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Azt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bosten. 


Cer ON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAF FELFINGER, 


Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street,‘ 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton’s Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White’s Astronomy. 

Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 

Hay'’s Every Day Reasoning. 

*, For terms and other information, address the 


PERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


exchange for 
TAMES A. gehen New- England A 
W H. WHITNEY, Brattie-St., BOSTON, 
342 Grand-St., v.| 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Coe & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Coffin’s Eclipses. 


Solar and Lunar oo familiarly illustrated and ex- 


Coffin’s Conic 
Elements of Copie Sections and Analytical Geometry. 
By Prof. j. H. Corrin. 8vo, cloth..,. +. -- $1.35. 


Preston’s Book-keeping. 
A System of Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry 
with a complete Treatment’ on Equation of Payments. 
By Lyman Preston. Revised and gnlarged edition. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorpaar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1amo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who he 
possessor of a Porte Lumiere, Magic 
Apparatus, will find this book of \ncaleulable 4 

Ulustrating almost every department of natural science. The 

directions for maki temporary apparatus are worth many 


of the work has in the NW. Z. 
ery t already appeared 
Copies furnished to Teachers examination, 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 


For information, address the Publishers. 


& HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials of E Grammar. 
Goodwin’ s New Greek 


Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, ~ 
Fitz’s Globe. “Our World” Geograph 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Bc. 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason's Music, Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS 

Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. | P= 
Net price for Introduction, . . . @5 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. . . . 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Net price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. . * . 75 cts. 
For copies for examination, aud supplies for introduction, 
Address A. C. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
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ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Published; 

BAIN’S GRA@UMAR AS ON 
COMPOSITION.. $1.40 
BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR... 
Previously published and introduced in Boston. “Rc: 
BAIN’S BRIEF woe GRAMMAR 


on a Logical Method........-- 4scts. Key .45 
Send for new Descriptive Catalogue, containing 
reduced prices. 129 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & O0., Boston, 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin nag 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithme 

Pickering’s Element¢ of Physical 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, aod Carlyle. 

Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


VISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & co., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Beok Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; 
For New-Engiand States address 
GEO B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


& & 


<6 


EORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
$12 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


A general assortment of 


THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from | 


Panis, BARCELONA, 


Maprip Mizay, &. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
36 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON. SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Giamietey.« 1.50 


Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for a 1.00 
Lessons in mpement. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 
NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 
Dunton & Scribner's 
D. & 8.’s Tracing and 
Bastho omew’s Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Composition Books. 
r 


Books. 
ort Ceurse. 


Gillet'e Course of Physics. 
« 6 Cam 
Wilson’s Panctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. licited. 

POTTER, & COo., 


; Box 4374. oha S' 
Gen'l New-England EW YO 
A. S. ANSON. 32 B St. Boston 104 22 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


$0) Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 


pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmitTn, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, an¢ 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools anc 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos, 


G. P. SONS, 
NE w VORK, 

Hart's for Students. (; vols.) 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols): 75c. to #20, 
The Science Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), ®1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Cont'd to 1877. $4.50. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo os.e8 

8 Psychology, Ethics, thetics, and. ae 

full hst, wth specimen pages, mailed on applicanon. 


ELDON & comp PANY 
w Torx, 


Publish the following new and Books 


Arithmetics, 

full Common School course in two books.) 
Omsy's Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 


Philosophies. 
Keetel's French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 


114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ew-England Educational Agency 


ARMSTRONG & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books : 
Panes ‘sheidou's Read 


Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Analytical cal benders. 
Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVi 


8 Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 
L. J. Campbell. 
rich’s. History of States. 
Bartley’s 


Charles A. — and W. H. Seavey. 


E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class "Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
By H. W. Elisworth. 
or full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
wh WARE’ CO., 47 Franklin St.. BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eat n & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Biadbury's Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Successors to Witson, Hinks & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic Series---New Books. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 
(Nearly ready. ) 

Outlines of the World’s His Carefully cotidensed 
from the author's A acient andjMe. ieval and Modern His- 
tories. Ry M. E. THALnemer, A.M., formerly teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. 12M0, 355 pp., fu 
cloth. Illustrated. ‘* Introduction” price, $1.00; “ Ex- 
change,’’ 75 cents; ‘* Sample Copy,”’ $1.00. 


Bartholomew’s Cesar. 


Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. 
BarTHotomew, A.M., author of Latin Grammar and 
Latin Gradual, The seven books complete, Vocabulary, 
double-page Map of Gaul, and smaller sketch-maps. One 
volume, 12M0, oth, 400 Pp Introduction” price, 75 cts.; 
Exchange,” 55 cents; Sample Copy,” 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetic. 


These favorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready i in a new, revised edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and in the manner 
of conducting commercial transactions, and especially Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, have been carefully noted; and the new 
edition wil be found fully up to the times,—the la test, cheap- 
est, and best. 


How to Teach. proved Edition. 


A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction ; 
embracing the subjects usually pursued in Primary, In‘er- 
mediate, Grammar, and High Schools ; also, suggestions rel- 
ative to Discipline and ool Management. For the use 
of Teachers. By Hanrv Kippie, A.M., City Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, New York; and Tuomas F. Har- 
rison and N. A. Cakins, Assistants. “12mo, cloth, 276 pp» 
Sample copy for examination, by imail, post-paid, on receipt 


Venable’s U.S. History. ew £2. 


Venable’s School History of the United States. Greatly 
improved; new features; new matter. Revised to date, in- 
cluding the administration of President Hayazs to the ; res~ 
ent time. 


Haven’s and Wayland’ Intellectual and Moral | 81-00. 


Harve Kelectic Geographies. 


Outlines of Universal H 

Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Concise History of the U. 8, ; 

Edwards’ Outlines of English History 


Buooessors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


7,9 
White’s Arithmetics. Harvey's Grammars. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Ph .losophy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


New England Agent, 
1 No. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 2g 


Hanson's Latin Course. 
| 
MEW. EDITION FOR 1877: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
New American Arithmetics. 
| 
| 
] 
_ _ 1 
2 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. WARE & CO 
P 
Hagar’ Mathematical Series. 47 Franklin Streea, BOSTON. 
Greene’s Grammars. | Orcestor’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s ; = 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s 
; 
Greene’s Language Series. Walton's Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell's Probe. ; 
B 
” 


